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THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN FRANCE 
FROM A FRENCH TEACHER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


I. BEFORE speaking of the present state 
of the classical languages, I must say some- 
thing of the hard struggle for life Latin 
and Greek have had to undergo—the latter 
not without serious injuries—for the last 
twenty years. That fight reminds me forcibly 
of Burns’s famous song about the long suffer- 
ings of John Barleycorn. Of course the 
enemies of the classical languages were not 
kings—we have no such things in a republic ; 
but they were ‘both great and high’—they 
even included a famous minister for public 
instruction— 


‘And they had sworn a solemn oath 
Latin and Greek should die,’ 


and so our lycées in which the classics and 
mathematics had hitherto reigned supreme 
were divided about twenty years ago into two 
sections, the classical section in which both 
Latin and Greek were compulsory, and the 
modern section—‘ enseignement moderne ’— 
in which only modern languages were taught. 
The two sections had been placed strictly on 
the same footing; the modern section was 
even highly patronized by a good many 
prominent men; and it was confidently 
expected that in a short time very few French 
boys would waste their time over the old- 
fashioned languages, especially when there 
were such good translations at hand. All 
NO. CXCVII. VOL. XXII. 


the politicians and journalists at once fell 
into ecstasy, and enthusiastically admired and 
envied the future schoolboy, whose mind, free 
from the shackles of the past, would be re- 
generated by the study of modern languages, 
physics, chemistry, and a little hygiene. Only 
the teachers did not share in the general 
enthusiasm, but, of course, they were not 
asked their opinion, and so they wisely held 
their tongues. 

Well, the teachers were right after all. In 
spite of M. Bourgeois’ authority, in spite of 
the . journalists’ brilliant leaders and the 
politicians’ rapturous speeches, Latin did not 
sicken at all, and Greek sickened but little, 


‘which sore surprised them all.’ 


The best boys continued to learn the classical 
languages just as before; and in most cases 
only the dunces or the boys who were sent to 
a secondary school but for two or three years 
formed the modern section. Their school- 
fellows were not long in nicknaming them 
the brutes—‘les bestiaux’; and very soon when 
a headmaster dared not tell a father that his 
son was a blockhead, he gently advised him 
to send him to the modern section. A 
special normal school had been most solemnly 
opened for the training of the new ‘modern 
teachers’ who were placed on the same 
footing as the other lycée professors, with 
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a few substantial advantages besides; but 
their inferiority as teachers was so plainly 
recognized that the new school had soon to 
be shut up quietly. 

Yet the modern reformers were not to be 
beaten so easily, and they continued ‘to show 
their deadly rage.’ Mere prejudice, they 
exclaimed! The fathers and mothers are 
narrow-minded people who do not easily 
discard outworn traditions and insist upon 
having their sons taught Latin because it is 
gentlemanly. Yet as the word ‘enseignement 
moderne’ has not met with much favour, let 
us drop it. Henceforth—that was in 1905— 
there shall be but one curriculum of studies 
for all the boys of our lycées, with four 
sections distinguished from each other only 
by the letters A, B, C, D, in which the same 
masters will teach. Unfortunately for the 
men both great and high their new device 
did not meet with much more success than 
the earlier one, and soon the dunces 
thronged—and still throng—to the D section 
—the only one in which no Latin was taught; 
just as they had flocked before to the ill-fated 
‘enseignement moderne.’ 

So now the experiment which has been 
going on for well nigh twenty years has 
plainly shown that when a father wants his 
son to receive a sound secondary education, 
he sends him to one of the sections in which 
Latin is taught; public opinion is almost 
unanimous in saying that a French boy 
should learn Latin. 

II. Let us now try to find the reason why. 
Of course I am not going to enlarge upon 
the beauty of the classical languages and 
literature ; I don’t wish either to say what a 
good training it is to the mind of a modern 
schoolboy to study the old humanities. As 
a French teacher I simply want to show why 
a French schoolboy should learn Latin. 

(1) One of the qualities on which we 
Frenchmen pride ourselves is that we are a 
logical nation. This may have its drawbacks, 
and I have heard many an Englishman laugh 
a little at our logical mind, which sometimes 
suggested that the grapeswere sour. Atany rate 
a logical people we are, and so were the Latins, 
our ancestors, and we hold that we should 
throw overboard one of the most precious 
parts of our inheritance if we did not teach 





our boys to unwind a Latin sentence, and to 
think and express their thoughts much in the 
same way as the Latins did. The ‘lucidus 
ordo’ of Cicero’s sentences is one of the chief 
qualities we want to inculcate in the minds of 
our pupils; and most Frenchmen will agree 
that learning Latin is conducive to that end, 
quite as much as learning geometry. Takea 
French essay written by a boy who has 
received his mental discipline partly through 
the classics, and another written by a boy 
who only knows modern languages; most 
likely in the former there will be an effort at 
least towards simplicity, accuracy, concision; 
in the latter, on the contrary, there will be 
something lax and intricate. 

(2) A French boy should also know Latin 
if he wants to understand his own language 
thoroughly and write it properly. First, if he 
did not, how could he make head or tail of 
the French of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century? and surely it would be a pity if an 
educated Frenchman considered Za Chanson 
de Roland or Rabelais’ Gargantua as master- 
pieces written in a dead language. It would 
be a bad thing, too, if the same educated 
Frenchman were likely very often to mis- 
understand the classics of the seventeenth 
century. But let us speak only of the French 
of our century. How are we to use the most 
common words of our language properly if we 
do not know their original meaning—which in 
most cases is the meaning of the correspond- 
ing Latin word? Only a sound knowledge 
of Latin will maintain its dignity to our 
language, and prevent it from falling to the 
standard of the ha’penny paper or political 
speeches. ‘ 

For these two reasons, most Frenchmen 
feel that in many respects the nation would 
degenerate as a nation if Latin were scratched 
out of our programs ; and so in spite of what 
the utilitarians and modernists may say, two- 
thirds of the boys in our lycées still translate 
Cicero and Virgil; and most fathers think 
that their boys are not wasting their time 
when they devote six years to learning Latin, 
at the rate of seven hours a week in the lower 
forms and four hours a week afterwards. 

About Greek, I must say at once that it is 
far from being in such a thriving state. Of 
course, many clever people bewail that the 
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knowledge of Greek in France should be 
dying out altogether. They say—and they 
are not far wrong—that our vocabulary is 
partly Greek, that Greek literature has had 
much influence on the formation of our 
national mind, and that our sense of beauty 
would decrease if Plato’s dialogues were not 
read any more in France. And yet in spite 
of their strenuous efforts public opinion for 
the last thirty years has turned dead against 
Greek. It has a quaint-looking alphabet, 
and the vocabulary sounds so different from 
our French words !—‘ But after a short time 
your son will find it easier than Latin.’-—‘ No 
doubt you are right, but my son has so many 
things to learn that he can’t learn both Latin 
and Greek ; and so we will choose the former 
as it is the more essential of the two.’ 

I am afraid the father is right after all. At 
any rate Greek has been in a dying condition 
for the last thirty years at least. When I was 
at school, all the boys who took Latin—about 
nine out of ten—were supposed to know 
Greek too. In fact they knew the alphabet 
and very little else. I remember on the 
evening before our baccalaureat our teacher 
trying hard to drive into our heads a few 
Greek declensions and irregular verbs; we 
all listened to him very eagerly on that day 
and wished we had done so before, but we 
had not . . . as the examiner could see on 
the following day. 

About six years ago a serious attempt was 
made towards bringing Greek out of its dying 
condition. The lovers of Greek thought to 
themselves: ‘as most of the boys won’t learn 
Greek, let us make it optional. Only those 
who like Greek will study it; and so they 
are sure to make wonderful progress.’ Well, 
in fact the progress was not wonderful, but it 
was substantial all the same. The Greek 
teacher had no longer to drag behind him 
as a dead weight a majority of boys who 
were bent upon doing nothing, and now in 
the A section—the only one in which Greek 
is taught—the boys after four years’ study 
can translate easy Greek fairly well. But 
Plato’s language has not found many admirers. 
In the clergy schools there are still a good 
many, but in our lycées the number is very 
small—about one-fifteenth of the boys; and 
I know one lycée in Brittany in which the 
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unfortunate Greek teacher has not found a 
single pupil this year. 
III. Let us now see how the classical 


languages are taught. For the last six years 
a very interesting attempt has been made 
towards teaching the old humanities in a 
more modern way. Some twenty years ago, 
much stress was laid upon the grammar ; we 
had to learn all the declensions and con- 
jugations together with a good deal of syntax, 
after which, with the help of heavy dictionaries 
we were taught to construe Latin or Greek 
sentences, or manufacture Latin or Greek 
sentences in the most artificial and tedious 
way. Every care seemed to be taken to 
make us feel that Latin and Greek were dead 
languages, and that if ever they had existed, 
they could never have been used in ordinary 
life, but only to give a more solemn and 
out-of-the-way appearance to highly moral 
precepts. Jnitium sapientiae timor Domint 
or Maerore conficior were the lively Latin 


‘sentences we had to learn by heart when we 


were eleven years old. 

Now, on the contrary, the teacher does 
his best to make the boys realise that Latin 
was to the Romans just what French is now 
to the French. As soon as the boy knows a 
few declensions and conjugations—or parts 
of them—he is taught a few common words, 
and then he has to say in Latin what he sees 
or does in ordinary life, for instance, ‘I like 
your book’ or ‘I give my friend a rose’— 
which would have seemed a profanation of 
the old humanities to the teachers of twenty 
years ago. In the same way the boy is 
taught from the very first that a nominative 
is simply a subject and an accusative an 
object. In short every effort is made to show 
the boy that there is no inconquerable abyss 
between the two languages. He has no 
longer to waste his time in turning the leaves 
of ponderous dictionaries and gape over 
highly moral sentences ; he rather enjoys his 
first tottering steps in the old language, 
because he feels there is more life in his work. 

As soon as the boy has mastered the 
elements of Latin or Greek in this concrete, 
life-like way—learning as much vocabulary 
as grammar—most of the time is devoted 
to reading Latin. Here are the official in- 
structions for the fifth form—the boys being 
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in their second year of Latin at the age of 
twelve.—‘ The boys are chiefly to translate 
Latin writers.’ There are but few translations 
of French into Latin, just enough to make 
the knowledge of grammar more sound ; but 
the boys are expected to know a good deal 
of vocabulary, that they may read Latin pretty 
fast, without referring constantly to the 
dictionary. In the third form—the second 
year of English—the boys—according to the 
official instructions—are even supposed to 
read Latin writers after school hours—just as 
they read Sindbad the Sailor or a penny 
dreadful. I must say they don’t do it. 
Certainly more life has been instilled into 
the study of Greek and Latin, owing to the 
new method of teaching, but not to such a 
marvellous extent. In the upper forms the 
boys are also supposed—according to the 
same official instructions—to write Latin 
essays, but they are still less able to do so. 
Perhaps they would be, if the different 
forms of our lycées were composed of boys 
of the same standard, and if no boy were 
admitted in an upper form unless he were 
pretty good in the inferior form. But there 
is nothing of the kind: which is one of the 
sorest points of our system of secondary 
education. When a boy is eleven years old 
he begins to learn Latin, whether he knows 
the difference between a subject and an 
object or not; and henceforth, whether he 
be very lazy or very diligent, whether he be a 


genius or a fool, he is sure to be promoted 
to a higher form at the beginning of every 
scholastic year, and nothing but death can 
hinder him from being in ‘Rhétorique’ at the 
age of sixteen. The consequence is that as 
the boys get older, the dunces in the upper 
forms get more and more numerous, and the 
unfortunate teacher is obliged to waste part 
of his time over those who won't or can't 
learn, to the great prejudice of the more 
advanced boys. Formerly the boys of every 
form had to undergo an examination at the 
end of every scholastic year, and if they had 
got too bad marks, they were solemnly told 
to work during their holidays, unless they 
wished to stay in the same form for another 
year. I suppose they all did work, for they 
were all—or almost all—admitted in the 
upper form at the beginning of the following 
term. Now the farce of the examination has 
even been dispensed with, and the result is 
that the greatest dunce can easily walk over 
from the sixth form to thé first form without 
ever finding any obstacle on his way. To 
search for the reasons of such excessive in- 
dulgence would take me too much time, and 
might even lead me on to speak of politics, 
which I prefer not to do. It was said many 
years ago that everything in France ended in 
songs ; now everything centres round politics 
—which is not so entertaining; and so l 
think I had better not say any more. 


Lycte de Rennes. A. BONNET. 





ON THE CLAUDIAN INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


THE story of the invasion of Britain under 
Claudius survives only (as is well known) in 
the Roman History of Cassius Dio. Con- 
sequently, vague and meagre though this 
account is, it deserves all the consideration 
due to a unique document. Unfortunately, 
historians seem to look upon it as a fis aller, 
and to treat it with a vague distrust, none 
the less real because unexpressed. Perhaps 
this is due to the rather unsatisfying nature 
of the document. The present writer, having 
had occasion to study pretty closely the 
passages in Dio relating to Britain, feels 





convinced that these chapters! possess @ 
greater value than has been tacitly assigned 
them. Accordingly, these notes are ap 
attempt to win a more favourable verdict 
They are therefore mainly devoted to an 
inquiry into the source from which Dio 
borrowed. When the ground has thus been 
made sure, two points of difficulty in the 
narrative will be considered. 

Source of the Narrative. Every reader of 
the chapters dealing with the operations of 

1 Cassius Dio Ix. cc. 19-21 (dealing with the Plautian 
invasion) ; Ixii, cc, 1-12 (Bouditca’s revolt). 
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Plautius must have been struck by the odd 
fact that they contain the elements of vivid- 
ness without being vivid. This characteristic 
deserves close examination. There is an 
abundance of pictorial fragments scattered 
throughout the narrative, while the frame- 
work remains prosaic and ordinary. A few 
examples will establish this. The derisive 
treatment of Narcissus by the troops, the 
guiding meteor, the gallant conduct of 
the ‘Keltic’ auxiliaries at the battle of the 
unknown river, and above all the descrip- 
tion of the Thames at the point of attempted 
crossing, are not incidents likely to be found 
in a history based on official documents 
or traditional versions of the campaign. 
Rather—and this is the point of the whole 
contention—they point to the narrative of 
an eye-witness. Why does Dio break forth 
here and there with a picturesque, but more 
or less accidental incident, and then relapse 
into a dry summary, unless he is abridging 
from some narrative of popular character 
(for the incidents generally would hardly find 
their way into dispatches), and carefully 
retaining what is striking? This hypothesis 
of an underlying ‘ popular history’ of British 
affairs can be strengthened by other con- 
siderations. There are distinct signs that 
historians when dealing with Britain had 
recourse to a work or cycle of works which 
were of a descriptive and anecdotal order. 
To some such source is to be ascribed the 
story of the rescue of Vespasian by Titus. 
Dio shows this tendency in his account of 
Boudicca’s rebellion, with its description of 
her personal appearance,! her auguries? and 
the barbarities practised on her wretched 
prisoners. The British chapters of Tacitus 
also show the same tendency, for example, 
the description of the portents which pre- 
ceded the fall of Camulodunum.* Suetonius 
again offers the same indications. The 
combined evidence of these authors seems 
fairly conclusive that there was a stratum 
of such historical material, and the character 
of the anecdotes is such as points equally 


1Cass. Dio Ixii. 2. 2 Jb. c. 6. 3 7b. c. 7. 

‘Tacitus Aun. xiv. 32. 2 (he is obviously borrow- 
ing from the same source as Dio). 

Suetonius viii. 3. 4 (though this may be from an 
epigraphical source). 
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to that material being provided by an eye- 
witness. Whether Dio is using one or more 
works of this class for his accounts of the 
early conquest and the subsequent rebellion, 
it is impossible to say definitely. It is not 
strictly important, but is quite possible. 
There is evidence which further strengthens 
this contention in that it shows Dio’s autho- 
rity to have been a contemporary of Claudius 
(possibly an officer in the army of invasion). 
Dio ® seems to represent Claudius as leading 
his army across the Thames against the 
Britons, a statement which is exaggerated 
if not altogether fictitious. Where would Dio 
have found such a representation save in a 
writer of the Claudian period? Again, Dio,’ 
obviously following his authority, gravely 
represents Plautius as having stopped south 
of the Thames because he was in fear of 
the enemy, and sending for Claudius for the 
same reason ! 

But if Dio’s narrative is valuable as being 
based on an original source, it cannot be 
denied that he has many shortcomings. As 
has just been seen he misrepresents, but this 
is due to his authority, who acted, doubtless, 
from political considerations. Other faults 
seem to be Dio’s own. He does indeed 
give a list of the chief stages of the cam- 
paign, but he is very vague as to locality. 
The only topographical pledges he gives are 
the Boduni, the Thames, and Camulodunum; 
of which only the last is a fixed point, and 
even this town he seems to place upon the 
Thames. Further, he does not tell us 
whence Plautius started,? nor where he 
landed ; what was the relative position of 
the river reached next before the Thames, 
nor where Caratacus and Togodumnus were 
defeated. Again he gives us no details— 
save of ihe picturesque order—of the steps 
of the advance. These things do indeed 
detract seriously from Dio’s value: he has 
compressed overmuch; but what he has 
preserved from his original may safely be 
accepted. 


6 Cassius Dio Ix. 21 (contrast Suetonius v. 17). 

7Jb. poBnOets 6 Tidatrios . . . rdv Kravdiov 
pereméutrero. 

8Cf. also Ixii. 1. 

® But this can probably be inferred from Suetonius 
v. 17. 
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The Delay in Starting. Two difficulties 
arise out of Dio’s narrative: the chief of 
these is about the scene of operations ; the 
other—not generally recognised as such— 
is the delay in starting. It is with the 
second that we are at present concerned. 
Dio says the troops refused to embark ws 
é£w THs oixovpevns otpatetcovtes. Plautius 
and his officers were powerless, and Narcissus 
the freedman had to be dispatched. On 
his arrival the soldiers, after some jeers at 
his expense, followed Plautius willingly. In 
effect, that is, the army could only be got 
to move by working on their sense of 
shame. This does not sound likely. If the 
troops refused to follow an experienced 
leader because the expedition was to pass 
beyond the limits of the ‘world,’ would the 
presence of a mere freedman be of any 
avail? Clearly, then, Dio (or rather his 
authority) does not give the real reason, or 
only gives one side of it. Of these alterna- 
tives the second is altogether preferable. 
The position therefore is that the officers 
were unable to overcome the reluctance of 
the soldiers, while Narcissus succeeded. The 
explanation is, obviously, that Narcissus— 
the secretary ad epistulis, who received peti- 
tions—was the government agent selected 
to grant what Plautius could not grant, an 
increase of pay or special donation as the 
price for venturing beyond the limits of the 
Roman world. By this means an adequate 
explanation is at once supplied: it remains 
only to account for the silence of Dio’s 
authority, nor is this difficult. Obviously 
the expedition must be started at all costs, 
but the extortion of an increase of pay 
was a dangerous precedent, which might be 
imitated. Accordingly, all notice of the 
concession was suppressed, and the arrange- 
ment may very well never have become 
publicly known at Rome. What wonder 
then that Dio’s authority, who on other 
grounds appears to have been careful 
of his political relations, should represent 
the soldiers’ sudden change of mind as the 
result of pique, and, by a half-truth, ascribe 
their mutiny simply to the dangerousness of 
the expedition ? 

The Sphere of Operations. While it would 
be merely fantastic to attempt to fix the 









exact landing place of the armament, the 
region must be fixed if Dio’s narrative jg 
to be of any value at all. This question 
has often been discussed, and the arguments 
here advanced follow in the main those of 
Mr. Furneaux ;! some, however, are new, 
and all, it is hoped, are set in a different 
light. For convenience the alternative views 
are here briefly stated. 

(1) Dio states that the fleet was ‘driven 
back’ (éradwwdpéunoav) during the passage, 
but the crews, cheered by the sight of a 
meteor moving from east to west, in the 
direction in which they themselves were sailing, 
managed to reach the island. This has been 
interpreted on its superficial meaning as imply- 
ing that the expedition sailed down Channel 
and landed far down the south coast. Further, 
Dio states that a certain tribe, the Boduni, 
submitted to Plautius at an early stage of the 
campaign ; and it is argued that since such 
a tribal name is unknown, it must be an 
error by transposition for the Dobuni—the 
well-known Gloucestershire tribe. This view 
involves insuperable difficulties. 

(2) The alternative view is that Plautius 
must have landed in the south-east, and it 
will be shown that what Dio says is on no 
point opposed to this, while various con- 
siderations combine to make it irresistible. 

Professor Hiibner is the best known ex. 
ponent of the ‘western-landing theory,’ and, 
using the evidence above stated, points 
out Clausentum (= C/audiosentum) as the 
landing place. But (a) there is no evidence 
to show that Clausentum was ever called 
anything but Clausentum; indeed, the 
analogy of Romano-British nomenclature 
is, as a whole, against it; (4) it may fairly 
be argued that év r@ didrAw would be 
inappropriate if a voyage down Channel was 
meant. At the present day a voyage from 
Boulogne to Southampton would not be 
called a ‘crossing.’ Is Dio then wrong in 
saying the fleet was sailing westwards? The 
incident of the meteor alone is_ strong 


-1 Tacitus Annads, vol. ii. pp. 133 sqq. (Mr. B. W. 
Henderson, in his paper on ‘The Roman legions in 
Britain,’ has anticipated certain of my arguments: I 
had not had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Henderson's 
paper [Eng. Hist. Rev. 1903] when I worked out this 
question. ) 
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proof to the contrary. The question then 
is: how did Plautius land in the south-east 
if he was sailing westward? In considering 
this question it will be impossible to draw 
any data from hydrography and _ the 
like, as Mr. Rice Holmes has done in the 
case of the invasions of Julius: the precise 
date of the sailing being unknown, no certain 
arguments could be based on the influence 
of tides. 

The answer is that Dio does not say the 
fleet was sailing westward all the way from 
Gessoriacum: his words mean simply that it 
was sailing westward at the time when it was 
driven back, and when the meteor appeared. 
Plautius (for reasons which we cannot here 
discuss) was sailing by a course which 
roughly resembled a mark of interrogation ; 
that is, he steered first north, then north-east, 
gradually curving round till his ships were 
literally sailing west, so as to strike the low 
shore about Deal. Thus his course corre- 
sponds pretty closely with that of Julius 
Caesar in the Second Invasion.! It was 
when the fleet turned from north-east to 
west that tide or wind, or both, caused them 
trouble, and here too the meteor appeared 
to cheer them. Probably land was reached 
by getting out the oars. All this may seem 
a little arbitrary, but, as will be seen, 
Plautius’ operations certainly lie in the 
south-east region, and the suggested means 
of getting him there are consistent with what 
Dio tells us and in themselves quite possible. 

But any weakness on this point is compen- 
sated by the arguments now to be stated. 
If the army landed at Clausentum it must 
have marched up into Gloucestershire (reading 
AoBovvor for Bodovvo:),—far from the heart 
of the enemy’s power, then struck E.S.E. 
in order, apparently, to cross the Thames 
from the south, and this at a point very far 
down. Having performed these strange 
manoeuvres, it marched on Camulodunum, 
its original goal. Would any sane general 
do the like? Again, would Plautius have 
deliberately made his line of communica- 
tions (that he maintained such a line is 
clear from Dio?) so extended as to stretch 


1See Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain and the In- 
vasions of Julius Caesar, pp. 334-5. 
lx. 91. 
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from Southampton to some point far down 
the Thames, especially when the Emperor 
was shortly to follow along it? Many other 
considerations point eastward. That region 
was certainly best known on the continent ; 
for operations there, Caesar’s information 
(possibly not confined to the Commentaries) 
would be available; there too, as Plautius 
must have known, lay the heart of the resist- 
ance. Why then should he choose a route 
which led him far away from the point he 
wished to reach, when his transports were 
heavy laden, and his men more than a little 
afraid of the sea? 

But what of the Boduni? Dio says they 
submitted after the first defeat of Caratacus 
and Togodumnus, that is to say, shortly after 
operations commenced. The inference is that 
there was a powerful philo-Roman influence 
in the tribe. Now it was a point of Roman 
policy to reward early submission: hence if 
any tribe was to receive such grace, it must 
surely have been the Boduni. Two tribes 
alone—so far as we know—were so rewarded. 
Of these, the Iceni certainly submitted later: 
the tribe later heard of as the Regni, dwelling 
around Chichester, received nominal free- 
dom, and their prince, Cogidubnus, not only 
received extraordinary titles? but is also 
mentioned by Tacitus* as the pre-eminent 
example of a ‘client-prince’ in Britain. 
Hence it is highly probable that the Boduni 
are the Regni of later days. Further, a tribe 
round about Chichester would be more likely 
than the Gloucestershire folk, on the one 
hand, to have been dominated by the Catu- 
vellaunian princes whose centre seems to 
have tended eastward, and on the other to 
have acquired philo-Roman feelings through 
intercourse with the mainland. Nor is the 


3C.L.L. vii. 11. Hiibner (/oc. czt.) inclines to regard 
the Cogidubnus of the Goodwood inscription as the 
son of the client-prince of Tacitus, relying apparently 
on the Flavian date of the monument. This seems 
unnecessary. (1) Cogidubnus seems to have lived on 
into Flavian times: Tacitus says ‘is fidelissimus ad 
nostram memoriam remansit’; z.e. he probably lived 
on into Agricola’s governorship. (2) Why bestow 
extraordinary titles on the son when the need for 
conciliation was far less than before? (3) The names 
‘ Tiberius Claudius’ surely point back to the Claudian 
period. 

4 Agricola c. 14. 
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change of name hard to explain. Roman 
officials might well dub the favoured territory 
‘Regnum,’ ‘The Kingdom,’ and, by a 
loose analogy, its people ‘ Regni.’ When 
the anomaly disappeared the established 
name would continue to be used, as a name 
so often outlives the reality. Surely these 
considerations are for practical purposes 
conclusive. 

Let us now see how Dio’s outline of events 
fits with the topography of the south-east. 
The steps in the advance are as follows : 

(1) After some difficulty in finding the 
enemy Plautius defeated separately Caratacus 
and Togodumnus. Hereupon the Boduni 
‘submitted. 

(2) Dio next indicates a distinct advance 
(tpdow yet), to a certain river where a battle 
was fought extending over two days. 

(3) Again another advance is indicated 
(dvaxwpnoavrev . .. tov Bperravvov), and 
the Thames is reached. All that is said 
about the point of crossing is that it was 
within tidal influence, and that there was a 
bridge at a short distance (this however 
may have been erected by Roman engineers). 

(4) After an abortive crossing, Plautius 
waited for Claudius to come up, when the 
passage was forced, and the army marched 
on Colchester and took it. 

Such is the outline of events, and it only 
remains to see whether it will fit the country 
between the south-east coast and the Thames. 
Whether the army landed at one or more of 
the Kentish ports matters little; at anyrate 
there is nothing bearing on the point. As to 
the first two battles, we may place them 
hypothetically upon the Stour at or about 
Canterbury. The advance would then be 
along the line of ‘Watling Street’ till the 
unknown river was reached. This stream 
can be no other than the Medway. From 
the Medway the march was continued with- 
out serious break to London or its neighbour- 
hood, and thence straight to Colchester.! 


1Colchester itself seems to have been stormed 
(Cassius Dio Ix. 21 and Suet. v. 21). Some writers 
place several battles between the crossing of Thames 





Thus by placing the operations in the 
south-east, most of Dio’s vague topographi- 
cal indications correspond with the actual 
features of the country. To assume, as is 
here done, that the Roman road from 
Canterbury to London followed the line of 
an earlier British trackway, is not too bold, 
The road was probably constructed pending 


the arrival of Claudius (the phrase ta wapévra — 


da. pvAakhs éroretro would, to a Roman mili- 
tary man, imply road-making amongst other 
things), and what more natural than that the 
Roman engineers working in haste should 
follow in the main the line already cleared of 
obstacles by the natives? There are other 
indications that roads were constructed in 
Britain immediately after if not simultane. 
ously with the ordinary military operations, 
For example, Suetonius Paulinus, marching 
to save Camulodunum, passed through Veru- 
lamium and London ;? z.e. he marched by the 
line of ‘ Watling Street.’* instead of striking 
straight across country. 


All thesé arguments taken together form a 


mass of cumulative evidence which surely 
outweighs the light and equivocal indications 
of a landing down Channel at Clausentum or 
elsewhere. 

It remains to sum up the results of this 
inquiry. In the first place, it has been ascer- 
tained that Dio’s narrative depends on a 
popular work by an eye-witness—a result 
which should put us at ease in dealing with 
the material he offers. In the process of 
abridgment from this source much valuable 
detail has been lost, but the main stages in 
the events he describes remain unobscured, 
and a certain amount of the missing detail 
can be recovered with fair certainty. Secondly, 
two points of difficulty have been examined, 
and, it is hoped, removed. 
and the taking of Colchester; but Dio (/oc. cit.) dis- 
tinctly puts the salutations as Imperator after the 
capture of the city. 

2Tac. Ann. xiv. 33. I-4. 

3 Furneaux vol. ii. p. 145, note 2. 


H. G. EvELyN-WHITE. 
Abbotsholme School, Rocester. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


ATTITUDE OF THE GREEKS TOWARDS ANIMALS. 


‘THE temperament of the Greek people,’ 
says Gomperz (G&. Zh. i. 126), ‘was never 
especially friendly to animals.’ This judg- 
ment I was once inclined to accept, but 
a closer examination of the evidence 
proves, I think, that it is misleading, if not 
incorrect. 

Interest in animals and their ways was 
quite a common characteristic of the Greeks. 
This may be seen in the fables attributed to 
Aesop, in the famous poem of Semonides, 
or in the Birds of Aristophanes. It shows 
itself also in the scientific spirit which 
prompted the philosophers to write Watural 
Histories. 

But such an interest is quite compatible 
with a refusal to believe that moral relation- 
ships exist between men and animals. The 
way to this belief was prepared by the feel- 
ing of sympathy which arose from the 
co-operation of animals with their human 
masters. The ploughing ox was considered 
sacred (Schmidt, Z7Azk ii. 94), and love for 
pets was as strong among the Greeks as with 
ourselves. Examples are the ram of Poly- 
phemus (Od. ix. 447), the dog of Odysseus 
(Od. xvii. 304), the love of Hippolytus for 
his horses (Eurip. H7pp. 110, 1219, 1240 ; cf. 
also Verrall, Four Plays of E. 194, on Her. 
Fur. 1386), the dislike of Aeschylus for cock- 
fighting (Zum. 861-866), the stories in Aelian 
{affection between boy and eagle, On Ant. 
mais vi. 29; affection between horses and 
man, vi. 44; kindness of the Athenians to 
an old ass, vi. 49 ; dog stories, vii. 10, vii. 13, 
vii. 29). There are several epitaphs on vari- 
ous animals in the Anthology (Auth. Fal. 
vii. 189-216). 

Primitive people look upon men and beasts 
as akin (Harrison, Prolegomena 111), and the 
sin of killing animals was suggested to the 
Greek mind by the curious ceremony of the 
Bovddve (Schmidt ii. 92; Harrison 111-113). 
This recognition of kinship between man 
and animals may perhaps be connected with 
the protection which the gods were supposed 
to exercise over the brute creation. Aeschylus 
held this belief strongly (4g. 48-59, 134-145), 
and it is to be found in Sophocles (£7. 





566~569)!, Herodotus (i. 159), and Aelian 
(xi. 31, 35). Porphyry (De adbstinentia ii.) 
tries to show that animal sacrifice is a 
late innovation, and Miss Harrison is in- 
clined to believe that he is correct (Pro. 
56, 57). 

There was a Greek proverb to the effect that 
‘even the dogs have their Erinyes’ (Paroe- 
miog. Gr. i. 397, ii. 161, quoted by Schmidt 
ii. 96). This shows clearly how even the 
common people were impressed with the 
idea that animals are under the protection of 
Heaven. 

Either because of this belief, or as the 
result of taboo (Burnet, Zarly Gk. Phil. 104), 
there sprang up that asceticism, which was a 
more prominent feature of Greek life than is 
generally supposed. It was especially asso- 
ciated with Orphism, the followers of which 
were wont to abstain from animal food? 
(Eurip. App. 952, fr. 475, Harrison 511, 
cf. Aristophanes, Fvogs 1032). Abstinence 
formed a part of the Pythagorean way of 
life, which was very popular in the fourth 
century, as may be inferred from the satire 
of the comedians (Burnet, 103, 104). Por- 
phyry looked upon abstinence as a great 
virtue, and Plutarch expresses deep disgust 
at the man who first touched the corpse of 
an animal with his lips (De carnium esu). 

This abstinence was practised for various 
reasons, sometimes out of pure asceticism, 
sometimes because it was healthy. It by no 
means implied necessarily the belief that 
animal life is sacred; Hippolytus, although a 
strict ascetic, is, like his patron goddess, an 
enthusiastic hunter (Eurip. 47. 18). Such 
a belief, however, was a natural consequence 
of the doctrine of transmigration ; so we find 
that Empedocles believed in both (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 77, and Sextus, Math, ix. 127). 
Plato, on the other hand, while adhering to 
the doctrine of transmigration, did not hold 
animal life sacred ; convinced that the gradual 


1Cf. also Eur. Jon 179, xreivew & duds aldoduar | 
Tous Oedv dyyéddovras paduas | Avarois. 

2The southern element in the Greek nation came 
from men who were not great flesh-eaters. Harrison, 
Prol. 57. 
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perfection of life by a series of incarnations 
was the divine intention, to be aided by 
every man to the utmost, he was ready to 
sacrifice any number of lives, even human 
lives, if the great cause appeared to be helped 
thereby. 

Greek philosophy, by the mere exercise of 
reason, and quite apart from sentiment, 
religious or other, proved that man and 
beasts are akin; the savage and the man of 
science arrive at the same truth, although by 
different routes. Hence some philosophers 
held that animals have rights. Empedocles 
said that it was absolutely unjust to kill any- 
thing with life in it (Arist. Rhet. 1373 b, 14; 
cf. the fragments of Emp. in Ritter and 
Preller 184, and Democritus in Stob. Vor. 
44, 16). Xenocrates believed that even 
animals have some instinct of the divine 
nature (Clem. Strom. v. 13, p. 698P), and a 
pretty story, showing his love of wild animals, 
is told by Diogenes Laertius (iv. 1c). The 
same philosopher (according to Hermippus 
in Porphyry, De ads. iv. 22) gave as three laws 
of Triptolemus (1) to honour parents, (2) to 
sacrifice fruits to the gods, (3) not to hurt 
animals. The doctrine that animals have 
rights! was denied by Stoics and Epicureans. 
(Cf. for the Stoics, Diog. Laert. vii. 129, wydev 
eivar Hpiv Sixaov mpds Ta GAAG (Ha Sia Thv 
avopovornra, and for the Epicureans, zézd. x. 
150, no duties towards animals, which cannot 
make contracts; see also Porph. De ads. i. 3). 
This strenuous opposition proves conclusively 
that many people took the other view. 
Theophrastus, indeed, holding that the beasts 
are akin to man, believed that they ‘therefore 
possess rights as against us which forbid us 
forcibly to rob them of life.’ (Zeller, Avis¢. 
il. 413). 

1In Hesiod we are told that dixn, the gift of Heaven 
to man, does not exist among beasts, birds, or fishes 


(Works, 277). But the poet is thinking of the rela- 
tions of animals to one another, rather than those of 


men to animals. 








I think that this evidence, however briefly 
it has been given, proves that the dictum of 
Gomperz in incorrect. The Greeks not only 
appreciated the wonders of animal life, but 
sympathised with it, and, in some cases at 
least, believed that animals have their rights, 
To this school belonged Empedocles, 
Aeschylus, Theophrastus, Plutarch, and per- 
haps Sophocles and Euripides. And how- 
ever much reasons of health, asceticism, and 
even ‘crankiness’ influenced the less intellec- 
tual of those who followed the Pythagorean 
mode of life, it cannot be maintained that 
respect for animals was confined to a few 
persons, or to any one period of history. 
Singularly human, and singularly free from 
prejudice, the Greek reached a moral plane, 
which, as regards animals and their rights, 
compares favourably with the theory and 
practice of the twentieth century. 

This feeling of respect for animals must 
have been of slow growth ; but the evidence 
is not copious enough to show fully the order 
in time of the various stages of development. 
One point, however, is clear. The Greek 
of the pre-philosophic age, and the simple- 
minded Greek of any age, said (or denied) 
that Heaven protects the brute creation; 
philosophers asserted (or denied) that animals 
have rights. Philosophy clearly defined what 
had been vaguely felt before. 

It is to be regretted that historians have 
been so careless of chronological consider- 
ations in discussing the history of moral 
ideas. To skip from Homer to Plutarch (a 
fault all too common in the otherwise valu- 
able treatise of Schmidt) is to leave out of 
account the changes and deyelopments of a 
thousand years. Until this defect is made 
good, an important branch of ancient history 
will remain in its present unscientific, and 
therefore unsatisfactory, condition. 


W. H. S. Jones. 
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On a slight rocky eminence overlooking a 
broad plain Euripides 7s seated in the 
shade of an evergreen oak. To him enter 
Sophocles. 


Eur. Well met indeed, Sophocles, after so 
long ; are you still the man you were? 

Soph. (in a reverie). How lovely is this 
asphodel! each returning spring awakens to 
fresh beauties yonder virgin-meadow . . . 

Eur. (interrupting). 

‘Where never shepherd dares to graze 
his flock, 
Nor yet was felt the sickle . . .”} 


Soph. (more alert). Ah, your chance quota- 
tion reminds me that your meadows have 
provided a good crop to the sickle of modern 
criticism. We seldom, now that the poets’ 
quarters are so crowded, have a chance of 
quiet talk, and I should like to ask you 
whether there is any foundation in the accu- 
sation of atheism so persistently brought 
against you. 

Eur. (with some bitterness). Yes, the hay- 
makers, as you observe, have indeed been 
busy—making hay. As to that charge of 
‘impiety,’ it is as stale as the old slander 
about my being a woman-hater; and I was 
not that, any more than... 

Soph. Hush! let us mention no names! 
But I remember reading a few years ago 
something about Alcestis (one of your most 
charming heroines !) never being really dead, 
although ‘your tongue had sworn it’; and 
how by such scenes, as well as by your some- 
what crude realism in the ‘Ion,’ you really 
meant to imply —— 

Eur. (warmly). Just what I said ; no more 
and no less. What have I said about the 
gods that Homer did not say before me? 
Indeed, I was always discreet, while he really 
went too far with his ancient scandals. Yet 
nobody ever found fault with Homer, except 
old Xenophanes, and of course nobody 
listened to Aim. 

Soph, (disconcerted, but returning to the 
attack). But perhaps you have not heard, 
there’s some young fellow saying now that 


1 Hippolytus 75. 
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your Dionysus was a fraud, a charlatan and a. 
hypnotist : what of that? 

Eur. Pray explain what you mean by a 
‘hypnotist.’ 

Soph. It would seem to be one who can 
make his audience believe that they see- 
whatever he tells them they can see. 

Eur. Truly, a very desirable quality in a 
dramatist! I take you to mean something 
like the old Thessalian trick of drawing down 
the moon. 

Soph. I suppose so. 

Eur. But how does it affect my play? 

Soph. Only in this,—that you speak of the 
destruction of the palace, and later on it is 
presumably whole again, for Pentheus enters. 
a 

E£ur. And why not? Such criticism re- 
minds me of the theologians who would 
make all miracles work a¢cording to the laws 
of nature. I don’t follow them. 

Soph. But still, you are demanding great 
credulity from your audience? 

Eur. Not more so than when Pentheus, 
entering directly after that somewhat striking 
catastrophe, makes it apparent that he has 
forgotten the ruin which he witnessed a 
moment since.® 

Soph. But you aim at consistency ? 

ur. Consistency was made for slaves. 
But, if you want it, my Dionysus is equal to. 
the occasion: if he can destroy a man’s 
memory, he can recall a few loose tiles and 
bricks to their places. There, ‘you have the 
whole tale.’ 

Soph. You remember the proverb: 

‘ For one thing only have the gods no power, 
To make undone the deed of a past hour’? 

Eur. I have never so fettered the im- 
mortals with mortal limitations. 

Soph. Then may I venture to believe that, 
in spite of all views to the contrary, your 
teaching on these matters was meant to be 
orthodox? Well, I am thankful for that, 
though I fear that your private views were 
very much the reverse. 

Eur. (with an an air of innocence). Oh,. 
well, Sophocles, between you and me and. 


2 Bacchae 633, 845. 3 [bid. 642. 
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the ivory gate-post, I suppose my views were 
very much the same as yours. What? 

Soph. (in pious horror). The gods forbid ! 

Eur. (sarcastically). roiovs Oeots; really, 
old friend, you take matters too seriously. 
Perhaps you hardly realise what a dangerous 
weapon is this kind of criticism—clever 
enough, I admit, tAjv & xpav eivar copdv— 
to which you are inclined to listen; why, 
if modern methods were applied to you, your 
piety could as easily be shewn to be a thread- 
bare rag half-covering an atheist ! 

Soph. (deeply shocked). eipype, my dear 
sir. 

Eur. ‘O happy, happy Sophocles; through 

all his length of days 
He kept a name for piety’—(if 
evoaiuwv can mean ‘sound about 
the gods’; and such a meaning 
is nothing to what the modern 
haymakers can turn) ‘thanks 
mainly to his skill 
In hiding his opinions ; after writing 
lovely plays 
He made a lovely corpse; and never 
met with any ill.’ 
The end always seems to me rather tame, 
but I didn’t write your epitaph. 

Soph. (stiffiy). 1 prefer the original. 

Eur. Well, but to resume. I suppose you 
would hold that I represented the gods as 
they are, and you as they ought to be? 

Soph. Certainly not ; and I cannot suffici- 
ently deplore this tone of ill-timed levity. 

Eur. Then your gods are both as they are, 
and as they should be? 

Soph. Undoubtedly. 

Eur. No better than they should be? 

Soph. No ; that is, I mean—— 

Eur. I understand you perfectly. So all 
things were just as. they should be when 
Oedipus, through implicit faith in the oracle, 
was misled into killing his father. Surely a 
real god would have either given him a fuller 
warning, or withheld a warning that he knew 
to be deceitful? And the other crimes that 
his first mistake led to—who was to blame 
for them? Swollen-foot or Swollen-head ? 
The blind victim, or your deity, who, in his 
haughty superiority, watched the poor creature 





1 Quoted from Phrynichus in the Greek introduction 
to Oed, Col. 





struggling in the maze of destiny, and ‘helped’ 
him by instructions which only plunged him 
deeper in the labyrinth? Oh! the gods are 
just, truly ; but these pleasant vices whereof 
they made instruments to plague Oedipus, 
were they vices of As? There is surely truth 
in the claim which you yourself allow him to 
advance, that he is a man more sinned 
against than sinning? And if so, where does 
the sin rest? Answer me that. 

Soph. (after a pause). You put things in a 
new and strange light. There may be truth 
in what you say, but I must take time to 
accustom myself to the idea. . . . I tried to 
give things as I found them. 

£ur. Aye, without enquiring too closely 
into the reason: and so did I. I took things 
as they came. I thought I knew what the 
people liked, and I called a spade a spade. 
To argue that I really meant a club or other 
weapon of offence seems to me a piece of 
perverted ingenuity worthy of a neo-Platonist. 
Was I content to wait patiently for two 
millenia till some foreigner who had never 
heard our language spoken should be the 
first to discover my meaning? No, such 
hyper-Socratic irony is beyond me; my ap- 
peal was to a wider class—my contemporaries 
--from honest Demos, who paid his two 
obols cheerfully for the pleasure of sitting on 
a stone seat all day in the sun, up to finer 
critics like Aristophanes, who for all his 
pretty mockery was always my sincere friend. 
He never called me a writer of mystery-plays. 
But it was for my people that I wrote first 
and last, and I got my full reward when 
those few poor stragglers returned from the 
quarries of Syracuse and called me their 
deliverer from slavery and death. I have 
had in my day many triumphs on the stage, 
but all were mere tinsel compared with 
that. 

Soph. Your earnest tone almost convinces 
me of your sincerity: but I wish that some 
of the things you said just now about me had 
been left unsaid. 

Eur. My good friend, no harm was in- 
tended. I may have been piqued at the 
moment; but you yourself will come in time 
to admit that I did good in making you 
think: and I won’t go so far as to deny that 
in all that I ever wrote I felt it my mission 
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to be an educator: only I maintain that my 
methods were always straightforward. 

Soph. Well, enough for the present ; but I 
shall look forward with a new interest to the 
next production of the ‘Frogs.’ But now I 
must go and dress, for I am dining with 
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Aeschylus; poor fellow, he ages very fast 
now, and has taken to using longer words 
than ever. 


[Exeunt severally. 


J. F. Dosson. 
Ambleside, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





THE EASTERN BOUNDARY 


At the head of this, the first of a series 
of papers embodying the results of travel, 
during May, June and July, 1908, in Lycaonia, 
Galatia, and Asia, I wish to acknowledge my 
deep indebtedness to my teacher, Prof. Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, firstly for help in actual 
exploration, the nature and extent of which 
only those who have begun historical work 
in Asia Minor under his guidance can 
appreciate, secondly for allowing me to 
consult him constantly, amid the pressure 
of important work of his own, while I pre- 
pared this and other papers for the press. 

Two inscriptions found by the writer in 
July, 1908, in the country between the desert 
of the Axylon and the Sangarius, supply a 
new and unexpected determination of the 
boundary-line between the provinces Asia 
and Galatia. The boundary-line of Asia, as 
drawn by Waddington (Fastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques, ch. ii. p. 25) and brought up to 
date by Prof. W. M. Ramsay (fist. Geog. of 
Asia Minor, pp. 171-173), started from the 
Rhyndacus, passed north of Hadriani and 
Dorylaeum, turned southwards a few miles 
north-east of Accilaeum, then passed between 
Orcistus and Pessinus, east of Amorium, and 
then along the western side of the Axylon 
to a point east of Hadrianopolis, whence it 
retreated to the north-west along the ridge 
of the Sultan-Dagh. This is the line drawn 
by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson in his map of 
Asia Minor, and, so far as the north-east 
corner of the Province Asia is concerned, 
it seems the natural line. Pessinus was in 
Galatia, and the district between the Axylon 
and the Sangarius, to the east of Pessinus, 
would naturally form part of the same 
province. 

But indisputable evidence has been found 


OF THE PROVINCE ASIA. 


that the Province Asia extended considerably 
further eastwards, on the north side of the 
Axylon. 

At a point about fifty English miles north- 
east of the large Turkish village of Tcheltik 
(in the district between Therma and Veteston, 
as marked on Mr. Anderson’s map), I visited 
a Kurdish yaila, or summer-village, called 
Chekirji.1 Close to this village, and also at 
another point about a mile to the south-west, 
there are traces of considerable ancient ruins. 
The natives were digging beside the village 
for building stones, and showed us a marble 
grave-stone which they had found. It was 
a large Phrygian ‘door-stone’ with fragments 
of an ordinary epitaph. Happily, the im- 

















1 The distance was measured by trocheameter. The 
total distance traversed between Chekirji and Tcheltik 
(the journey was made from N.E. to S.W.) was over 
80 miles. After deduction for deviations, the straight 
road works out at rather less than 50 miles. 
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portant part of the inscription, the date by 
‘the name of a pro-consul, was well preserved. 
It was engraved on a raised bar of marble 
above the epitaph. A copy of the inscription 
was made and an impression taken: the 
epigraphic text, so far as it could be read, 
is given above. 

The epitaph contains both Roman and 
Greek names, and I can quote from other 
inscriptions copied at this village, but not 
yet published, the Roman names evi pos]} 
and Mojuos. The first line of the inscription 
is certain. 

The rest of the inscription consists chiefly 
of a series of names in the nominative, the 
sons of Gaianus, and the text is very un- 
certain. To show the probable constructions, 
the gaps may be filled up conjecturally as 
follows. The sons erected the monument 
to their deceased father. Apparently the 
name of one, Midas, was omitted by the 
engraver, and added as an afterthought at 
the end. 

ext d|vOurdr[ov] A, Kardiol v. 

Aewy ?)i8[ ns] xa[t] AtAcav- 

ds Ke AtAtos A[é]avdpos } 

Ké Kd }Ad[co]s [xe] Taras 

Ké ’Axv]Aas [xe] "A[oa]vdpos 

TQ 7) wav ratpelt] yAvee- 
rary [Tar ?]av[o]v dve- 

[orjoaper]. Miéas 


[Tac ?]avod genitive confused with dative, as 
often in late inscriptions. 


I feel no doubt that the inscription belonged 
to the site at which it was found. Apart 
from the assertion of the natives (who had 
no motive for misleading me), the stone 
itself was too large to have been carried from 
a distance. The mention of a pro-consul 
shows at once that we are dealing with a 
site in the Province Asia, for Galatia was 
governed by a /egatus augusti pro praetore. 
Curiously enough, this same pro-consul had 
been governor of Galatia and Pontus at an 
earlier period. He is to be identified with 
D. Caelius Calvinus Balbinus, who was pro- 
consul of Asia sometime after his second 
consulship in 213 A.D., and afterwards became 
Emperor along with Maximus. The dating 
of this inscription by his name is an incon- 

1 Taking A asa slip for A. 


trovertible proof that the epitaph was set up 
in his province. 

The boundary-line of the province Asia 
must therefore have extended to the east 
of this point. Fortunately we are able, by 
means of another inscription found this 
summer, to fix a point eastward of which it 
did not extend. At another Kurdish village 
called Baltsha-Hissar, ten to fifteen miles 
east of Chekirji,! and about the same distance 
north-west of Jarashli (where Mr. Anderson’s 
map places Kinna), I found an early Chris- 
tian gravestone, used as a head-stone on a 
Kurdish grave. The letters were roughly 
but distinctly cut; down either side of the 
inscription ran a decoration of curved lines. 
The inscription ran as follows : 

Maxeédo- 
VlosS Tpe- 
oBurepo- . 
s TOV dpt- oxov. 
oToya- eros Ad- 
Aatias, yos. . pv7}- 
6 Aivas - pas Xa- 

pty 

The grammar is bad, as we should expect 
in this rustic district. The mixture of nomi- 
natives and: accusatives (like that of genitives 
and datives) is characteristic of early Chris- 
tian epitaphs in Anatolia. 6 is used instead 
of és. The third letter in "OAros might be 
7.2 I can offer no explanation of the formula 
éxos Adyos The title dpuroyadarias is to 
be compared with the late formations zpwro- 
roXTys, Tpwrokwuntys.® The character of 
the lettering and the use of this title stamp 
the inscription as late, probably of the fourth 
century A.D. The word dpurroyaAarias proves 


Biov xar- 
éXurev "OA- 


mov 61a0- 


1The exact distance by road is twenty miles; but 
the road winds considerably. The true distance is 
about two-thirds of that measurement. 


2 Perhaps ’OAéyos, a name of humility, was intended. 


3 See Cronin in /.H.S. 1902, p. 359. Mr. Cronin’s 
suggestion that mpwroxwuirns means ‘a native of 
Ilpra Kaun or Ip&rn Kwun’ must now be abandoned, 
as the title has been found in another Lycaonian 
village by Sir W. M. Ramsay. As mp@ros xwurjrns 
becomes mpwrokwunrys, so mpGros TaXarias becomes 
mpwroyaharias. Strictly, mp@ros in such phrases 
takes the genitive in all similar cases, so that mparos 
kwuntav would be the natural form, like primus, 
civium, coloniae, etc. ~ 
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that the fertile valley in which Baltsha-Hissar 
lies was part of Galatia. 

The boundary-line of the north-eastern 
part of the province Asia must now be 
moved between fifty and sixty miles further 
east. Its general course is clear. When it 
reached the Sangarius, south of Pessinus, it 
must have turned eastwards along the southern 
bank of the river, and where the Sangarius 
turns northwards one of its tributaries must 
have served as the boundary-line. Then, 
at a point north-east of Chekirji, it must have 
turned southwards, and finally south-west- 
wards along the north-west part of the desert. 
Whether or not this tract of country belonged 
to the kingdom of the Attalids, when the 
latter was taken over by the Romans. is still 
doubtful. At one time it unquestionably 
formed part of the territory of the Galatian 
Tribes. That the territory of the Troknades, 
who were Galatians, was included in the 
province Asia, is well known, and Professor 
Ramsay has suggested (Hastings’ Dict. of the 
Bible, ii. pp. 82-83) that this territory was 
taken from the Galatian state by Attalus I. of 
Pergamus. But the whole tract of country 


stretching from the Troknades along the 
Sangarius to Chekirji must now be treated 
as a unity, and the inclusion in the Perga- 
mene territory of a strip of land running 
far into the enemy’s country, would have 


weakened the Pergamene frontier. It seems 
more probable that it was when the bound- 
aries of the province Asia were being fixed— 
the power of the Galatians had by this time 
been broken—that this part of the Galatian 
state was annexed. 

A necessary condition of its annexation to 
the province Asia is that this annexation 
took place before the establishment of the 
Roman province Galatia in 25 B.c., for other- 
wise this tract of country would undoubtedly 
have been assigned to Galatia.! The reason 
for its inclusion in the province Asia is not 
far to seek. We can point to a similar 
detour in the boundary-line of Asia to the 
south of the Axylon, where it descends 
towards the south-east to include the rich 
district of Phrygia Paroreios, and then with- 
draws north-westwards along the Sultan- 

1In late Roman times we actually find it forming 
part of the province Galatia. 
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Dagh, excluding the barren mountain-country 
of Pisidia. Both these deviations in the 
boundary-line are illustrative of the land- 
grabbing policy which led to the annexation 
of the whole province. We should therefore 
expect to find evidence of the existence of 
Roman estates in this district. And such 
evidence is forthcoming. 

Exactly two and a half miles north-east 
of Chekirji I passed a night at the Kurdish 
village of Kosez-Abdullah, which is situated 
on a southward-facing shoulder of land be- 
tween two southward-running brooks. On 
a fragment of a round marble pillar, a foot 
in diameter, I found the following in- 
scription : 

Piryjpwv ’Ar- 
movAeias Ko- 

vko| p dias oi- 

KOVvOMOsS 

Kata KéAevorwy 
tov Alos aver 
Thoev | 


Appuleia Concordia was a Roman lady 
who possessed estates in this neighbourhood. 
Philemon was her steward. This inscription 
is carefully engraved, and may be early. 
In any case Appuleia Concordia must be 
the descendant or heiress of a Roman land- 
holder who acquired property here before 
25 B.C., possibly at the time when the 
province Asia was originally organised. 

This discovery necessitates a recasting of 
current theories on the ancient topography 
of the district; but an attempt at such re- 
casting must be deferred until a complete 
account of the journey, with route-maps, can 
be published. W. M. CALpErR. 


Note. I still think that the Roman 
Province Asia was probably constituted on 
the lines of the Pergamenian kingdom. It 
was the object of Attalus to hem in and 
narrow the Galatae. In Paroreios it was 
necessary to extend far the Pargamenian 
possession, as Lycaonia was assigned to the 
king, and the road to it led through the 
long valley of Paroreios. But Mr. Calder’s 
rectification of the frontier is highly impor- 
tant, and throws unexpected new light on 
the history of Pergamenian power in central 
Asia Minor. W. M. Ramsay. 
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NOTES 


CONJECTURES. 


HERODAS iii. 30 sg. Nairn. 
éredy 5¢ 5h Kal ppow ola madloxov 
yo wy elreiy 9 6 warhp dvirywuer, 
yépwv avnp woly Te KOupacw Kduvwr, 
€vTadd’ bxws vv x Terpnuevns 70Er" 
“Amrohhov —’ Ayped. 

AYP€EY, I superscr. m. pr. P. 

Should we read ’A<y>vuetd? Cf. Aesch. 
Agam. 1081, "AroXXov ’Aywar’. 

The Anapaest (Tribrach?) in this place 
appears consistent with Dr. Nairn’s metrical 
rules (Introd. p. xxx). We must not see a 
special appropriateness in ‘God of the 
Street’ in the mouth of his truant (oi dpyreé- 
tat, 1. 13), for “Ayvets would hardly imply 
that: (Farnell, Greek Cults iv. s. voc.). 
“Pijois means ‘a passage,’ not necessarily ‘a 
speech.’ 

Eurip. Aippol. 1436. 

exes yap uoipay 7 SiepOdpys. 

The other examples of phrases in which 
€xw, ‘grasp mentally,’ appears, hardly justify 
the use of it with potpav in the sense of ‘ you 
understand the fate.’ And even when trans- 
lated so, it is flat. Mr. Murray feels this, 
and glides over the passage: ‘Thou wast 
born to bear this thing’; that is poetry, and 
it is what Euripides meant. Should we not 
then read 

exer 5é wotpay 7 SuepOdpns ? 
‘the manner of your death is right, is 
ordained.’ 

The turn has occurred in 1. 988: 

éxeu 6€ wotpay Kal rbde. 


Eur. Bacch. 451. For 
palverbe xe.pGv T005"* év Epxvow yap dv 
ov éorw orws wKds Gore uw’ Expvyeiv’ 
perhaps $GeiperGe yerpav tov’. Cf. Androm. 
715 59. 
POelpecbe Thode, Sudes, ws dv éexuddw 
el ris we NUew TIode kwr’oe xépas* 
and 720 
Body 4 Néovr’ Hrmiges évreivew Bpdxocs ; 
Bacch, 659. 
nets 5é cor pevodpev, ov pevEovmeba. 


Perh. iets 5¢ o@ pevodper. 


The form of the plural from the short és 
is found is Eur. Frag. Hypsipyle 12, etonpa 
kal 04 kal Karerppayurpéva, oot can only be 
‘ethic dative,’ and is awkward after dyyeAGy 
ti vot at the end of the preceding line. 

Bacch. 1060. 

ovk éftxvodpar Mawddwy boa vddwv. 

Perhaps ¢vwpyévwv ; Wecklein had already 
suspected a perfect participle, and gave 
¢otpypevwv. For ¢vapevov cf. |. 686 

ovx ws od pis 
gvwpévas Kpaript Kal wrod Popy. 
Med. 904. 
xpbvy dé vetkos marpds éEatpoupévy. 
Perhaps ¢facrovpévn, ‘deprecans,’ would give 
more force; cf. 869 sg. and 971. It is a 
favourite word with Euripides. 


Oxford. J. U. Powe t. 


AN EMENDATION IN SENECA. 


In Seneca, Epistle to Lucilius xxxi 
section 11, where the MSS. have guaerendum 
est quod non fiat (or fiet) in dies eius, quot non 
possit obstari. quid hocest? animus, sed hit 
rectus, bonus, magnus, I propose to read 
peius for etus: ‘You must seek for something 
which shall not become worse day by day;’ 
z.e. ‘which shall not deteriorate.’ The com- 
parative feius seems to be almost demanded 
by the words zm dies. To etus I can attach 
no clear sense. 

The above emendation occurred to me on 
May 8th, at a meeting of the ‘Reading Circle 
which has been established in connexion 
with the Birmingham Branch of the Classical 
Association ; and it commended itself to the 
members present. To-day (May 27th), after 
preparing the above statement for publica- 
tion, I turned to Madvig’s Adversaria (1873), 
vol. ii. p. 473, referred to by Hense in his 
edition of the Epistles of Seneca, and to my 
astonishment read the following: Sub finem 
huius epistulae scribitur nunc e / ‘Quae- 
rendum est, quod non fiat in dies peius’. . - 
Inde ab Erasmo edebatur ‘in dies deterius.’ 
Revocandum est e 7, 44, ceteris quad 
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primae editiones tenuerant ‘in dies ews cui 
non possit obstari,’ id est, vetustatis ; huius 
enim omnia praeter animum sensim fiunt. 
Dormitavit Erasmus. Under these circum- 
stances my first impulse was to suppress my 
emendation, lest I too should seem dormti- 
tavisse. But (1) there is no trace of the 
reading fetus in Hense’s critical apparatus 
or in the addenda et corrigenda to that 
volume ; (2) I venture to think pace Madvigi 
that feivs makes much better sense, and I 
even doubt whether 7 des without any 
comparative or verb of increasing or de- 
creasing is Latin. Why Erasmus should 
have wanted to change fetus to deterius I am 
at a loss to understand. ; 

P.S. (July 16th).—I have just received the 
following information from a friend in Paris, 
who has examined the passage in the three 
MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale at my 
request: P (No. 8658 A), like » (No. 8540) 
and FPar.b (No. 8539), reads ecus; but a 
tall P has been added by another hand and 
in a lighter coloured ink ; so that a careless 
collator might suppose at first sight that the 
reading of P was fetus. I do not know from 


whose collation Madvig took his statement ; 
but I think that in preferring the reading of 
the MSS. to what turns out to be an old 
emendation he nodded; and Hense did ill 
in following him. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


THE LEAFY BUST AT NEMI. 


In the Classical Review for August Pro- 
fessor Frazer quotes the opinion of Mr. 
Lynch, the curator of the Botanic Garden 
at Cambridge, as to the foliation of the 
double-headed bust at Nemi. The scal- 
loping under the eyes had puzzled me. 
Mr. Lynch, however, furnishes a clue. He 
suggests that the leaves of the nettle may 
be intended. This suggestion I would limit 
to the scalloping under the eyes. 

The leaves on the bust are much larger 
than in reality. Hence a conventional treat- 
ment may be expected, and the clue to the 
sculptor’s purpose may be furnished very well 
by the leafy terminations of the moustache 
of the bearded side of the double bust. It 
may be asked why the foliation of the bust 
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should have escaped this interpretation so 
long. The explanation is simple. Another 
theory was in possession. When the bust 
was discovered the suggestion was made 
that it symbolized the neighbouring lakes 
of Alba and Nemi. And the foliation was 
declared to be that of water plants. At any 
rate this explanation seems no longer ten- 
able. And the personification -of the lakes 
is less germane to the associations of Nemi 
than the representation of the priest king. 
Professor Frazer’s modesty compels me to 
say that the explanation of the double bust 
which best fits in with the Golden Bough is 
none the worse for that. 

Lastly, the nettle—if the nettle be intended 
—has a curious association with the oak. 
To quote a local example, on Royal Oak 
Day (May 29) boys go about Nottingham 
armed with nettles, and they demand of 
passers-by to ‘show their oak’ under penalty 
of being nettled. Whether, therefore, the 
nettle be intended, or some other vervain, a 
further and most interesting line of inquiry 
has been opened. And Professor Frazer’s 
theory that the priest of Nemi personifies 
the oak, remains as convincing as ever. 

FRANK GRANGER. 

University College, Nottingham. 


THE MAINMAST OF ARCHIMEDES’ 
BIG SHIP. 


In connexion with Mr. H. T. Francis’s remarks on 
p. 133 of the Classical Review, a passage occurring 
on p. xxxv of Gibson’s Camden’s Aritannia (1695) 
may be of interest :— 

‘Neither would I have any one imagine, that 
Hannibal carri’d on a war in Britain, because of that 
passage of Polybius, in the Acloge of the xi Book, 
Touro d€ éorw év édlyw ovyKdetomévou THs Bperravias 
els mavu Bpaxeis rérouvs AvviBov. For the place is 
corrupted, and it should be read Bperriavjs for 
Bperravias, as ’tis also in the 42 Book of Dio. For 
in both places they treat of the Bruézz in Italy ; and 
yet I will not deny but that the Greeks about this 
time might arrive here. For Athenzeus, describing 
from Moschion, a very ancient Author, that ship of 
Hiero, which was admired by every one for great- 
ness and workmanship, tells us that the Main-mast of 
it was with much difficulty at last found by a Swine- 
herd in the mountains of Britain, and from thence 
convey'd into Sicily by Phileas Taurominites, a 
Mechanick: But I fear the Criticks will here also read 
Bperriavfjs for Bperravias, and refer it to the Brutian 


Hills in Italy.’ J. M. EpMonps. 


Q 
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REVIEWS 


HICKS’S ARISTOTLE, DE ANIMA. 


Aristotle, De Anima, with Translation, In- 
troduction and Notes. By R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow and Late Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1907. Pp. Ixxxili+626. 
18s. net. 


TuHIs is the most important contribution to 
Aristotelian scholarship that has appeared 
for several years; few indeed of Aristotle’s 
works have ever been edited in so thorough 
and satisfactory a way. Mr. Hicks has the 
whole literature of his subject, from Theo- 
phrastus to Biehl, at his finger-ends, and to 
his great learning he adds sound judgment 
and the power of clear exposition. Scarcely 
a single important or difficult point in the 
text is left unnoticed in the notes. The 
possible interpretations will in almost every 
case be found set forth, and the view adopted 


nearly always commends itself as the best. 
The Introduction falls into two parts, one 
dealing with the subject, one with the text. 
The first of these is a useful summary of the 
main topics dealt with in the De Anima. It 
does not aim at novelty, and it succeeds in 


doing what it does aim at. Perhaps the 
most interesting, certainly the most contro- 
versial, of the topics treated of is the active 
and the passive intellect. The main views 
that have been held are well summarised, 
and Mr. Hicks’s own theory is added. He 
argues that active intellect must be held to 
be a genuine immanent part of human 
nature, since otherwise passive intellect could 
not be held to be so either; and he resists 
any tendency to identify passive intellect 
with mere ¢gavracia or sensus communis. 
So far the reasoning appears to be cogent; 
but, the active intellect being thus brought 
down to man, as it were, and the passive 
intellect thus raised above sense and 
imagination, the two intellects are brought 
nearer to one another, and it is argued that 
they are ‘the same thing under two different 
aspects.’ The ‘potentiality’ of the intellect 
is interpreted as latency, absence from con- 


sciousness. The suggestion is not worked 
out, and it is impossible to feel that it really 
solves the difficulties of the Aristotelian 
doctrine. When we turn to the notes, we 
find ourselves somewhat buried under the 
load of detail, and it must be admitted that 
this puzzling problem still awaits its adequate 
discussion. 

Occasionally one finds surprising state- 
ments, ¢.g. (p. xliii) that immaterial notions 
‘are described as being in time, in space 
and in conception separate or distinct.’ ‘In 
space,’ at least, is evidently untrue, and the 
passage cited in support, AZe¢. A. 1016” 1-3, 
supports no part of the assertion, for it 
merely says that those things are one, which 
thought cannot separate in time, place, or 
definition. 

The second part of the introduction deals 
judiciously with the relations of the various 
authorities for the text. STUVWX are 
shown to be descended from a single arche- 
type other than E and not much inferior 
to E. Mr. Hicks follows E’s readings 
almost, but not quite, as closely as Biehl. 
In dealing with the Greek commentaries, he 
points out with proper emphasis that the 
lemmata have been altered into agree- 
ment with late and bad readings and are of 
little value. 

The translation is in the main extremely 
accurate, and steers with great success a 
middle course between bald literalness and 
what the translator calls ‘a mere medley of 
spurious paraphrase and allusive subterfuge.’ 
The additions necessary to make the English 
intelligible are boldly put in, and little is 
put in that is not absolutely needed. Ina 
few passages the translation suffers by not 
having been brought into conformity with 
the commentary—e.g. 420°16, 425*25, 430°6, 
434° 25. As typically good notes on difficult 
passages may be mentioned those on 412° 17, 
425°15, 43°22, 25. 

A few passages in which Mr. Hicks does 
not carry conviction to one reader, at least, 
may be mentioned. 
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402”5 n. (p. 186). One would like to 
know what is the distinction meant between 
év exit woAA@v and &v kata roAAGy, in view 
of such passages as ost. An. 1. 77°5, 6, 
Met. A. 9907, 13, B. 9997, 1000°1. Is 
there any ground for such a distinction? 
Again, is it correct to describe (same page) 
the universal ‘animal’ as ‘ owing its existence 
to thought’? It is thought that treats it 
as separate; but surely the Aristotelian 
and the true doctrine is that thought grasps 
a universal character which is already present 
in the individuals.—In the next paragraph 
of the note the last two sentences are very 
obscure. 

403°29. It does not seem sound to 
translate dvadextixds ‘dialectician or phil- 
osopher.’ To do this is to take the word 
in its Platonic rather than in its somewhat 
depreciatory Aristotelian sense. This is in- 
consistent with the (correct) account of 
dialectic given in the note on 403*2. The 
sort of treatment here ascribed to the dia- 
lectician is very different from that ascribed 
to the philosopher in 40316. The one treats 
dxwopirra as if they were xwpiord, the other 
treats Keywpirpeva. as such. The citation of 
Maier in 403* 29 n. seems pointless. 

403°15 n. 1. The meaning of Mer. M. 
1077°10 must be ‘by addition to “ white” 
arises the concept of “white man,”’ for 
‘white man’ is being described as €« zpoc- 
§érews in comparison with ‘ white.’ 

403°17. It is hard to make out what 
Mr. Hicks’s suggested reading is. Does he 
propose, for dxwpiora, ovre xwpioTa ove or 
oite ywpirTa ovTe Ws xwpiota? The latter 
appears a good suggestion. 

4062. The arguments against the MS. 
reading are not convincing. Though not 
ideal in form, it seems readily enough to 
give the meaning wanted. At any rate, Mr. 
Shorey’s suggestion, which is mentioned 
with approbation, gives an impossible 
meaning. 

407*22. It seems better to read voyots 
with a comma before it (as Rodier does) 
than to excise voynovs, against all the MSS. 

407°1n. ‘Non-existence’ should be ‘non- 
substance.’ 

407°26. Is ‘theright tools . . . the right 
body’ quite a fair turn to give to the argu- 
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ment? There is no ‘right’ in the Greek. 
Perhaps we should say ‘must wse its tools 
. its body.’ 

408"12. ‘With the rest’ cannot be right. 
Rather ‘what are the parts whose combina- 
tion is the intellect ?’ 

408*27. The sentence would be clearer 
if the commas after €yee and ‘own’ were 
omitted. As it is, we are not told whether 
the «i 7) clause is to be taken with the «irep 
clause or with the principal one. 

408° 18-29 n. It is true that both da- 
voeioGar and voeiv may stand for am act of 
thinking in the individual, but it is not for 
the same act. The distinction between the 
former as discursive and the latter as intuitive 
thought goes back to the Divided Line, and 
is often, though not always, maintained in 
Aristotle. 

40834 n. Aristotle does not assume 
‘that what is true of the number is true of 
the component units.’ Many attributes of 
the number evidently are not true of the 
units. The assumption he makes is a fair 
enough one, that if a number moves its units 
must move. 

409°6. A comma rather than a full stop 
is wanted after ‘having position.’ 

409° 13, 15. ‘Sum-total’ seems a doubtful 
translation of 75 zoodv. It is rather ‘ quanti- 
tativeness.’ 

409" 31, 32 nn. Is the view best repre- 
sented by Diogenes and Heraclitus, or by 
Democritus ? 

410°21. It is worth while pointing out 
that dudwws here is what answers to ovre in 
1. 18. 

411*4. The view that contraries are not 
always related as é£is and orépyous is not 
Aristotelian. The passage referred to, Mez. 
1. 1055" 14, states that every évavriwors is a 
orépyots, though the converse is not true. 

412°26 n. 2. One does not see why 
Philoponus’ explanation is rejected, since it 
is precisely what is implied in Mr. Hicks’s 
own. 

412°11 n. 
elvan TH Towwdi gwparte is defective. 


The explanation of rd ti fv 
(1) No 
reason for the dative is given here, and that 
which is given in 412” 13 n., that in 7d weA€Ker 
eivat the dative is used because the meaning 
is ‘what essentially belongs to an axe as 
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(2) ré is trans- 
(1) The origin 


such,’ is manifestly wrong. 
lated rather as if it were 6. 


of the dative is seen most clearly in the’ 


phrase ri fv atr@ 7d aiare eivar (De Part. 
An. ii. 649°22, cf. De Jncessu, 708° 12). 
avr® is an ordinary dative of thing interested, 
and aipari is attracted into the same case. 
Generally the original dative is omitted, and 
only the attracted dative is left. (2) rd ri 
jv etvae is ‘the answer to the question, what 
was being so-and-so seen to be.’ 

414*10. Though tyvewdv may be either 
active or passive in meaning, it does not 
follow that tyacrrexdv, a word of distinctly 
active form, can have a passive meaning. 
bytaorov seems necessary. 

414°12n. The suggestion that the dry 
and hot substance which is the object of 
hunger is earth is made impossible by the 
fact that earth, in the Aristotelian system, is 
dry and co/d. It is true that there is much 
heat in earth (AZefeor. ii. 360° 6, 16), but this 
is not its proper nature. It is five that is 
dry and hot, so that in some sense fire must 
be the object of hunger. What A. is think- 
ing of is that food must generally be ripened 
by the sun or cooked by the aid of fire. 
Cf. etrerrov Td Oepyorepov (De Gen. An. iv. 
775°18), 70 Oeppdv avfyrixdv (De Part. An. 
iii. 669°3, De Gen. An. v. 789*8). See also 
De An. ii. 416* 9, ” 28. 

414°18 n. ve indicates that dcavociobax 
and voeiv are distinguished rather than used 
‘as practically equivalent in meaning.’ 

415*19. Aristotle’s meaning in saying that 
évépyerat are Kata Tov Adyov prior to duvdpers 
must surely be interpreted by Jéez 9. 
1049 12-17, where their priority Ady» is 
proved. «xara tov Adyov or Adyw means not 
‘in the order of our thought’ but ‘in the 
order of definition or intelligibility.’ 

418*14. «AX éxeivy seems to answer, 
though loosely, to pev. 

4181. It seems a mistake to insert ‘that 
is, in light’ in the translation. Light is not 
precisely ‘the actually transparent’ but ‘the 
actuality of this transparent gwva transparent’ 
(418”Q), ‘a sort of colour in the transparent’ 
(418° 11). 

418°14. The translation should be ‘that 
light is neither fire,’ etc. 

422°18. 7d ddpuvpor is ‘ the salt.’ 















423°25n. The interpretation of €¢ Siepdy 
dvepod aGarrerat here is inconsistent with, and 
inferior to, that on p. rot. 

424°13n. Madvig proposed tov arro 
Bevo, 

425*22-24. The punctuation in text and 
translation is inconsistent. totdro—yvwpr(oper 
is taken as parenthetical in the translation. 
Neither text nor translation makes the refer- 
ence of ei 5 yj clear. 

425°13n.2. Is the assumption ‘that the 
sense which perceives sensation must per- 
ceive the object of sensation’ self-evident 
even within ‘the narrow limits laid down 
418* 14-16’? 

426°27. We have the premises ‘axon is 
gwvy}, Tvppwvia is Adyos,’ and the conclusion 
‘axon is Adyos.’ The remaining premise 
must be ‘gwvy is cvpdwvia,’ and the first 
clause must be put in a form which gives 
this meaning. It seems better therefore 
to follow Priscianus, Sophonias, and Tren- 
delenburg, and read «i & 7) dwv) cupdovia 
ms. Or may we read «i 5) cupdwvia i 
gwvy tis, Tis going with cupdwvia? cup 
gwvia must be interpreted as Simplicius 
interprets it. The last sentence of the note, 
defending cvpdwvia as subject against Tor- 
strik’s objection, appears pointless. Nor is 
the objection (1. 29 n.), that €or ws makes 
the syllogism invalid even with Trendelen- 
burg’s reading, a sound one. €o7uv ds may 
well enough be understood with the con- 
clusion, but the MS. reading introduces a 
sheer undistributed middle. 

428* 3. Should not rovrwy be taken as 
=¢avragpatwy and depending on divays 
n €&s? The reference to ‘the various 
faculties already mentioned in this chapter’ 
seems too vague. 

428°25. ovde 
‘neither.’ 

429”16n. Of the opposing views, Teich- 
miiller’s agrees better with the Greek. But 
need the simile be pressed? The bent line 
which may be straightened is an instance of 
a single thing with different aspects, and 
this is all that is wanted; we need not 
suppose that its two aspects answer exactly 
to the two aspects of the cognitive faculty. 

429°31. Mr. Cornford’s conjecture duvdpe 
is much to be welcomed. 
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430° 16-17. The proposed interpretation 
of this deserves sympathy as an attempt to 
interpret without emending. But it seems 
impossible to explain xara ovpBeByxds as 
meaning 70 kara cupPBeBnkds Scacperov, when 
duarperov has not occurred in the immediate 
context. Mr. Hicks does not seem very 
clear about his own view, for he translates 
odx y... GAN F ‘not in the same way 
as . . . but in the same way as,’ but says in 
the note ‘not in the sense that . . . but in 
the sense that.’ ‘In the same way as’ and 
‘in the sense that’ are very different things. 
It seems much better to excise dA’ 7 ddcai- 
pera with Torstrik, or @ voel kal év @ xpdvp 
with Prof. Cook Wilson. 

431° 22. oltw de kai ws dopo is not, and 
probably cannot be, satisfactorily translated. 

433°29. mpaxrov 8... éxew is mis- 
translated. dya@ov is not to be supplied 
with zpaxtév. The point is not that practical 
good is ‘something which may not be good 
under all circumstances,’ but that the rpaxrov 
in general is that which need not exzs¢ in 
all circumstances. Cf. the passages quoted 
in the note. 

433° 21. 
organs’ but ‘as an organ.’ 


Gpyavixos is not ‘by means of 
Cf. 1. 19. 
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434°13. It is very difficult to suppose 
that xai xcvet has nothing to do with BovAnou 
and is purely parenthetical ; it seems better 
to suppose that eriOvyia is loosely said to 
move BovAnors. xwvet is really more promi- 
nent in the writer's mind than vw«¢, as deep 
odaipa shows. The reasons for taking opaipa 
as ‘celestial sphere’ rather than ‘ball’ are 
forcibly stated. But it is surely wrong to 
take dice . . . xiveioOar as still part of the 
astronomical simile. The influence of one 
sphere on another is a good illustration of 
Aristotle’s meaning, but any reference to the 
number of the motions of the spheres seems 
irrelevant. It is better to take dioa.. 
xweio Oar as referring to the opéfes, following 
Simplicius on the first and Themistius on the 
second clause. The word ¢opds is, however, 
probably suggested by the astronomical 
simile. 

434°17. ‘Judgment or proposition’ ap- 
parently (cf. p. 572, 1. 6) means ‘unspoken 
or spoken proposition.’ But this distinction 
is expressly set aside, p. 572, l. 8. and is 
not implied in the Greek; «ai is simply 
explicative. 

W. D. Ross. 





COROLLA NUMISMATICA. 


Corolla Numismatica: Numismatic Essays 
in Honour of Barclay V. Head. Pp. 
vi+ 386. Portrait and 18 Plates. Oxford 
University Press: H. Frowde, 1906. 
305. net. 


It would be superfluous to spend much time 
in praising this Festschrift. It is enough to 
say that it is a collection of articles by thirty 
of the leading numismatists of the world, and 
has been admirably edited by G. F. Hill. 
It is naturally full of tributes to the great 
position Barclay Head has filled for nearly 
half a century as a vewkdpos THs vopopatixys, 
as Behrendt Pick has put it. 

The most useful way of reviewing a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous essays like this is to 
pick out points that are likely to be of interest 
to the general classical scholar, and the best 


arrangement is the roughly chronological 
one. 

(1) We begin earlier than any coin book 
has ever begun before with Arthur Evans’s 
Minoan dump. I remember with pain that 
I described it fully in my Déscoveries in 
Crete (pp. 15-17), and have delayed a year 


before reviewing the whole book. It is 
enough here to say that Evans believes 
he has found an actual coin, a dump of 
silver dropped while molten on to a marked 
surface. 

(2) Earle Fox shows (pp. 34-5) that there 
is a change of animal on the coins of Aegina, 
the sea turtle being replaced by the land 
tortoise. The first he places before 431, the 
latter after 404, and treats the survival of the 
incuse reverse in these later coins as a piece 
of business conservatism. He draws a 
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distinction between what he calls anvil-struck 
and punch-struck coins, finding a wa media 
between the theory supported by Arthur 
Evans in the same book (p. 366), that the 
obverse was on the upper side of all early 
Greek coins, and the more common theory 
that it was on the lower side. Fox shows 
that on the coins of Aegina, and practically 
all other early coins of the Greek mainland, 
the flattened surface of the reverse all round 
the sharp incuse impression means that the 
incuse was engraved on a raised projection 
and fixed in an anvil,—the obverse die being 
hammered in on the upper side ; but that in 
the early coins of Asia Minor and of Athens 
the irregular bulging surface round the actual 
impression on the reverse means that the 
obverse die was below and the metal driven 
into it from above by a punch marked with 
the incuse. On this view the Minoan dump, 


whose only marking is on its lower side, 
has its tradition closest preserved in the 
coinage of Asia Minor and Athens, and not 
in that of Aegina. This is what we should 
expect (see Discoveries in Crete, pp. 17 and 
118). One important inference from this 


view is that Athens, borrowing its methods 
from Asia and not from its neighbours, may 
have well also borrowed from that source, 
even in the early Sixth Century, a type 
instead of an incuse for the reverse. One 
of Babelon’s strongest arguments against a 
Solonian coinage is thus refuted. We need 
not, it may be added, follow Fox in his late 
date of 620 for Pheidon and the beginnings 
of coinage in Europe. Although he grants 
that an electrum coinage existed ‘many 
years earlier’ in Asia Minor, he is writing 
before D. G. Hogarth’s book on Ephesus 
(pp. 238-42) with its 24 Lydian coins found 
in a foundation deposit of about 700 B.c. 
Apart from all question of the date of 
Pheidon, Europe could scarcely have stayed 
behind in development so long. 

(3) E. Babelon publishes an important 
coin of the tyrant Hippias, bought by him 
at Smyrna. It is the first coin found bearing 
the name of Hippias, and while its obverse 
bears the head of Athena without the olive 
crown, its reverse has an ear of corn behind 
the owl. Both Eretria and Sigeium are 
rejected as the place where it was struck, 


and some town in the Thracian Chersonnese 
is provisionally accepted. 

(4) Percy Gardner discusses the now well- 
known coin of Magnesia which originated 
the story of the death of Themistocles by 
drinking bull’s blood, and suggests that we 
can find a copy of his statue in a marble now 
at Munich. 

(5) R. Weil deals with the whole question 
of Themistocles at Magnesia. Incidentally 
he suggests that the fifty talents Themistocles 
is said to have received from Magnesia shows 
that he was master not only of the city itself 
but of a large area round, and was a vassal 
prince on the scale of Mausolus. He ingeni- 
ously draws a connection between this and 
the mention of Mayvires of ev ry ’Acia in 
Hdt. iii. go as one of seven units, who 
together furnished 400 talents as tribute to 
Darius. In comparing, however, the 50 
talents with the small sums at which various 
Ionian cities are assessed in the Athenian 
tribute lists, it should be remembered (a) 
that we cannot assume that the seven units 
paid in practically equal proportion ; (4) that 
Themistocles, the resident governor, would 
naturally get a much bigger revenue from a 
city than would go to headquarters at Susa; 
(c) that the Athenian Empire was made 
extraordinarily cheap for cities, however 
admittedly rich, that were liable to tempta- 
tion from the hinterland. In regard to the 
question as to whether the plated Didrachm 
and Drachm prove that Themistocles was 
issuing debased coinage (see Hill’s Atstorical 
Greek Coins, p. 48), Weil remarks that in 
the Didrachm, at least, the die is of an inferior 
style to that of the two good silver ones that 
are also extant, and points to forgery by 
private individuals rather than to trickery by 
the head of the state. This is a valid 
argument if we can assume the date to be 
the same, but is there no precedent for a 
given king’s coinage beginning good and 
ending bad? We await, too, the inspection 
by some competent numismatist of the 
plated drachm which lies unpublished in a 
private collection at Aidin. 

(6) C. Jérgensen shows that the extant 
coins of Thurii cover its history from its 
foundation in 443 onwards. 

(7) C. Oman points out the deliberate 
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archaism of Corinthian coins up to 460 B.C. 
He also makes the interesting suggestion 
that the four dolphins that suddenly appear 
on its later coins are a compliment to 
Syracuse, and are to be connected with the 
failure of the Sicilian expedition in 413, in 
which the Corinthians played so large a part. 
They would thus be a counter to the well- 
known Cimon Decadrachms of Syracuse itself. 

(8) G. F. Hill, the editor of the volume, 
publishes a coin of what is almost certainly 
the Messenian Asine, showing traces of a 
cult of Dryops and a representation on the 
reverse of the adpyaiov d&yaApa mentioned by 
Pausanias iv. 34, 99. The resemblance Hill 
points out to the archaic hero reliefs of 
Sparta (Wace and Tod, pp. 121-2, 133-4) 
when combined with the indications of 
Pausanias, suggests that Asine may have 
been almost as truly an ércre‘yuopa of Sparta 
in Messenia as Naupactus was of Athens in 
the Corinthian gulf. That Sparta made use 
of it in the Peloponnesian War may be seen 
from Thuc. iv. 13, vi. 93. That it was 
expected to take the side of Sparta is seen 
too from the gratitude of Messenia for its 
not doing so in the first Theban invasion 
(Paus. iv. 27, 8). It is probable that it is 
our Asine that is referred to by Xen. Hedi. 
vii. 1, 25, and that the attack on its Spartan 
garrison by the Arcadians refers to some 
early phase of this invasion ; but Underhill 
(Commentary on the Hellenica, p. 275) must 
have failed to notice the passage in Pausanias 
when he suggests that it happened after the 
foundation of Messene, and that Asine ‘ had 
not been incorporated in the new independent 
district of Messenia.’ 

(9) H. Weber publishes a coin of Smyrna 
with types exactly like those of Colophon. 
The history of Smyrna is a blank between 
its destruction by Alyattes at the end of the 
Seventh Century, and its refoundation after 
the death of Alexander. The late J. P. Six 
makes the ingenious suggestion that Colo- 
phon, its old pytpdéroAcs, may have tried to 
tefound it before this, when Conon and 
Pharnabazus declared the coast towns free 
after the battle of Cnidus. We must await 
confirmation of this from some new fragment 
of the Oxyrhynchus historian. 

(10) J. Svoronos publishes a die of the 
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reverse of an Athenian tetradrachm of the 
late Fifth and early Fourth Century style, 
found in Egypt in the same place as six 
months before there had been found a hoard 
of several hundreds of the tetradrachms. It 
differs from all dies of ancient coins hitherto 
found in being a genuine article of the state 
mint, and not the work of a contemporary 
forger. It must have been a fruitful source 
of revenue to the workman who ran away 
with it to Egypt. 

(11) E. J. Rapson gives several convincing 
new readings of Graeco-Indian coins. His 
suggestion, however, that the term Ocdrpomos, 
as applied to the Queen Regent Agathokleia, 
is to be explained on the analogy of the 
Homeric zoAvrporos, and construed ‘quae 
regis vice fungitur, or specifically quae divi 
[Euthydemi] vice fungitur,’ is unsound. The 
formation is different and the analogy does 
not help us. None the less the way Ocdrpozos 
occurs shows it is a title and refers to the 
Queen’s Regency. It is not merely a longer 
equivalent for Qeia. Oeds, too, as Rapson 
says, is the translation of devah, the ordinary 
Sanskrit word for a prince. Was the con- 
trolling force of éri in exitporos, the ordinary 
word for ‘guardian,’ misunderstood, and 
Océrporos invented as an apparently parallel 
form, with the sense of ‘directing a prince,’ 
‘guardian of a prince’? I do not know any 
use of the simple tpérw which could of itself 
justify such a rendering, but its root meaning 
may have given a plausible prima facie’ 
support to what would on my hypothesis be 
a kind of title in shorthand. 

(12) V. Regling finds Charaspes, a king 
who figures in rare coins, not, as others have 
done, in Syria or Armenia, but on the west 
coast of the Black Sea, behind Tomi, working 
him into a Dynasty between two other kings, 
Canites and Acrossander. 

(13) A. de la Fuye studies the Persian 
coinage immediately prior to the Sassanid 
Dynasty. 

(14) H. von Fritze, the autonomous coin- 
age of Pergamum. 

(15) P. Perdrizet, the site of Nicopolis on 
the Mestos, 

(16) B. Pick, the veoxdépua of Ephesus. 

(17) The late Sir John Evans publishes 
an aureus of Pescennius Niger. 
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(18) R. Mowat makes a careful list of the 
countermarked coins of Side in Pamphylia. 
Incidentally (p. 192) he brings out the change 
of attitude among modern numismatists to 
allsuch coins. Eighteenth Century collectors 
looked on them as inferior specimens and 
would hardly admit them into their cabinets. 

(19) T. Reinach deals with the Achilles 
motif on Thessalian coins. He calls atten- 
tion to the pedum or mace carried by 
Arcadian levies and by the cavalry of 
Pharsalia. The Pharsalians appear to have 
been a force of armor, an armed squire 
running by the side of each mace-bearing 
horseman. 

(20) H. A. Grueber shows that Luceria 
issued from 268 to 217 B.c. an autonomous 
coinage under the control of the city, as 
well as a military one under the Roman 
governor. 

(21) H. Willers rejects Livy’s 268 B.c. for 
the beginning of the silver coinage of Rome 
in favour of Pliny’s 269. 

(22) E. Haeberlin argues for the view that 
the head on Roman denarii from the founda- 
tion of this silver coinage is not that of 


Minerva, but of Roma. He rightly points 
out (p. 151) that it is no argument against it 
that the Samnites in the social war put the 
head on their coins. They took it over for 
their Italia, just as they took over many 


other details of Roman organization, such as 
the double consulship. 

(23) H. Dressel accepts as ‘sicher echt’ a 
Hadrian medallion divae Matidiae, which 
Mommsen pronounced ‘sicher falsch.’ On 
this hypothesis he ably argues against both 
Lanciani’s and Hiilsen’s views on the Matidia 
Temple, and reconstructs it from the repre- 
sentation on the medallion as_ standing 
between two aediculae, with a basilica on 
either side. 

(24) H. Gaebler describes the formation of 
the collection of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

(25) A. Sambon urges the possibility of 
distinguishing Italian intaglios from those of 
the Greek mainland by the criteria afforded 
by coin types. 

(26) Warwick Wroth discusses the future 
of Byzantine Numismatics. 

(27) G. Macdonald points out the import- 
ance of the question as to whether given dies 
were fixed or loose, and the possibility of a 
‘die test,’ when once they were fixed, as a 
criterion of date. The obverse and reverse 
dies of the same coin may be placed in re- 
spect to each other either as *# or t ) or t=, 
and the custom varies in different periods 
and countries. Macdonald suggests that 
these symbols might with advantage be 
added to all descriptions of coins. 


RonaLD M. Burrows. 





DUBOIS’ POUZZOLES ANTIQUE. 


Pouzzoles Antique. (Histoire et Topo- 
graphie). ByC.Dusots. Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
Fasc. 98. Paris: Fontemoing, 1907. 1 
vol. 8vo. Pp. xi+450. 1 map. Fr. 


M. Dvusois’ volume on ancient Puteoli is a 
careful work for which students of local 
history and topography will be grateful. 
The historical section of the book (pp. 
1-185) deals incidentally with various difficult 
problems in which the evidence for both 
sides is clearly put forward, ¢.g. as to the 
correct attribution of the coins bearing the 
Oscan inscription Fistlus, the tribe to which 


Puteoli belonged, etc. The chapter on the 
commercial history of Puteoli is especially 
interesting, and (to take one especially knotty 
point) in the discussion as to the interpreta- 
tion of the letter to the Senate of Tyre of 
174 A.D. (C.Z.G. xiv, 830), M. Dubois seems 
to me perfectly right in translating orariwy as 
‘factory,’ and in determining it to be neither 
a ‘schola,’ still less a mere tribune from 
which to view the festivals in the Forum, but 
a depot of the Tyrian traders at Puteoli of 
some considerable size. The imports and 
exports of Puteoli are also well described, and 
the first section closes with an enumeration 
of the many cults, Greek, Roman, indigenous, 
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but more especially Oriental, which found a 
home there. 

The topographical portion of the book 
(pp. 187 sgg.) seems to me (as far as I can 
tell without having tested it on the spot) to 
be of equal value. Several ancient views of 
Puteoli, engraved on glass vessels and in 
frescoes, have been preserved to us, and are 
of considerable interest. Whether the paint- 
ing of which a copy is given by Bellori in the 
Iconographia Veteris Romae, is correctly attrib- 
uted to Rome or to Puteoli is to my mind 
still somewhat uncertain.' On the other 
hand, I think M. Dubois is very likely right 
in claiming that the painting from Gragnano 
represents Puteoli. The detailed topograph- 
ical description of Puteoli and its neighbour- 
hood is interesting and important.2 With 


1The original drawing by Francesco Bartoli is in 
the Topham Collection at Eton (Mahogany Case, No. 
2). 

2It would have been interesting had M. Dubois 
attempted to discover the significance of the use by 
the agr?mensores, who laid out the allotments of the 
colonists of Puteoli in 194 B.c., of a unit of measure- 
ment of 330 metres (=11114 Roman feet of 297 


225, 


regard to the two most important buildings, the 
so-called Serapeum, really a market, and the 
amphitheatre, M. Dubois has had the good 
fortune to be able to reproduce some im- 
portant architectural plans and drawings, 
in the former case, those of Caristie, made 
in 1820, shortly after some important investi- 
gations, in the latter those of Signor Abatino, 
of the Government office for the preservation 
of the monuments of S. Italy. The promised 
technical study of the amphitheatre by 
Signor Abatino which will include the pub- 
lication of these drawings and others on a 
larger scale will be awaited with interest. 


millimetres). It seems quite clear that it is derived 
from the subdivision of a square, the side of which 
measured 10,000 Roman feet, into 81 smaller squares 
by ten cross roads (including the sides of the square 
itself) each way. At Puteoli there is no room for the 
full development of this measure in either direction 
(unless we suppose that, from N.W. to S.E., the 
whole of the Monte Oliban (see map) was included), 
and it would be very interesting to know where it was 
first evolved. The system is quite contrary to Roman 
practice, in that it does not start from ‘an intersection 
of a cardo and decumanus, which must produce an 
even number of squares. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylor in honour of his 75th birthday. By 
H. Batrour, A. E. Crawtey, D. J. 
CUNNINGHAM, L. R. FaRneELL, J. G. 
Frazer, A. C. Happon, E. S. HARTLAND, 
A. Lanc, R. R. Marett, C. S. Myers, 
J. L. Myres, C. H. Reap, Sir J. Ruys, 
W. Ripceway, W. H. R. Rivers, C. G. 
SELIGMANN, and T. A. Toza, N. W. 
Tuomas, A. THOMSON, E. WESTER- 
MARCK. With a Bibliography by B: W. 
FREISE-MARRECO. Clarendon Press. 


Four of the papers in this volume are of 
interest to readers of the Classical Review. 
Dr. Farnell discusses the nameless or 
almost nameless potencies that are called 
daiuoves or pwes or Geot with a distinctive 
epithet: these are commonly held to belong 
to an early and prehistoric stage of religious 


thought. Of these, the *jpws always implied 
a belief that the personage once was a man. 
The epithets used of these beings imply 
protection of some special department or 
moment of life, and so far they may be 
compared with the Roman zndigitamenta. 
The specialization of functions Dr. Farnell 
does not think to be a decisive test of 
primitive character. Parallels may be found 
indeed from low stages of civilization, but 
specialization is quite appropriate to high 
stages, in which stages we actually see the 
process. Fetichism or the worship of inani- 
mate objects stands on a different level ; but 
many of the recorded titles may be equally 
well regarded, and some must be so, as the 
sheddings and leavings of concrete high 
divinities. Our evidence points to a belief 
that the ancestors of the historic Greeks 
brought with them a personal religion of 
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concrete divinities, and found on the spot 
a personal polytheism. 

Mr. Hartland discusses the Babylonian 
rite in the temple of Mylitta, which has been 
interpreted as an expiation for marriage, 
witnessing to primeval common rights of the 
male sex asserted thus on the appropriation 
of a woman to her husband. He regards it 
rather as a puberty rite, of which he offers 
many examples. The rule that the act must 
be done by a stranger perhaps meant origin- 
ally that he must be one not eligible for such 
relations with the women in the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. Myres finds in the Sigynnae of Hero- 
dotus a ‘ people widely spread in the Danubic 
basin in the fifth century B.c.,’ probably 
identical with the Sequani. They are con- 
nected with the iron-working culture of 
Halbstatt, which produced a certain narrow- 
bladed throwing spear, the sigynna spear. 


The evidence adduced is largely archaeo- 
logical, and serves to confirm Herodotus, 
Light is thrown on the development of the 
Roman gaesum and pilum. 

Professor Ridgeway derives the Dorians 
from a tribe of the Illyrians, whom they 
resemble in ‘their social habits, their physique, 
method of wearing their hair, the disposal of 
their dead, and in their dialectic forms,’ 
whilst they differed essentially from the 
Achaeans of Homer. Both this and the last 
are examples of the fruitful use of ethnology 
and archaeology in solving historical prob- 
lems : as excavations continue to be made by 
the strict modern methods we may look for 
more and more evidence of value. 

The variety and interest of the other sub- 
jects discussed in this volume sufficiently 
appears from the list of contents. 


W. H. D. Roussg. 





SHORT NOTICES 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A BOOK of remarkable interest is Joseph Hall’s 
Mundus Alter et Idem (Bell, 2s.), edited by H. J. 
Anderson. This is a brilliant satire on the faults and 
foibles of humanity, every page full of wit and humour. 
Mr. Anderson has shortened the text, omitting what 
is unsuitable for schools, and he has added full notes 
and vocabulary. It must be admitted that the book 
is not easy, but it would be well within the compass 
of a sixth form, perhaps of a fifth; and its lively 
matter would make it a favourite. The difficulty lies 
chiefly in vocabulary. The book deserves the attention 
of schoolmasters. Equally deserving of attention is 
Prof. E. V. Arnold’s Cothurnulus (Bell, 1s.), three 
short historical plays in Latin for the use of beginners. 
This is well fitted for the early stages of Latin ; it is 
simple and idiomatic, and moreover acts well. We 
also welcome Altera Colloquia Latina, selected from 
Erasmus by G. M. Edwards, and simplified: an 
excellent book for low forms (Cambridge Press, 
Is. 6d.). 

A selection of some 700 lines from Lucretius v. has 
been made by W. D. Lowe (Clarendon Press, 2s.). 
Anyone could do it for himself from a complete text, 
but it may be convenient to have the passages separate 
and annotated. The notes are satisfactory. 

Amongst foreign books we would especially mention 


Extraits de Ménandre (Hachette), containing a text 
of scenes from the Aréitration and the Samian lately 
discovered, with French notes and introduction. The 
former scene, 515 lines, is delightful ; it serves to justify 
Menander’s reputation as a drawer of character. The 
second scene is not well suited for school reading, but 
it is no worse than Terence. Teubner publishes 
Epistulae Privatae Graecae, from the papyri, edited 
by S. Witkowski, with indices and a few notes. The 
book is very useful for illustration of ancient life, and 
of the New Testament Greek. Two other books may 
be found useful, especially the former: Czcévon, Choix 
de Lettres, edited by G. Ramain, and /z ZL. Catzlinam, 
by M. Levaillant (Hachette, 2 fr. and 1.50), with a few 
notes and careful introductions. The only drawback 
to these is the smallness of the page and type. Some 
teachers may be glad to hear of G. Schneider's 
Lesebuch aus Platon (Wien, Tempsky, M. 1.50), 
with about 100 pages of text, a German introduction, 
and an index of names. 

A.C. P. Lunn’s Latin Exercises or Latin Models 
(Arnold, Is.) has sections selected from Latin authors on 
one page, and English sections for translation opposite: 
a good idea. This book will be useful for revision 
work. W. F. Witton’s Compendium Latinum (Arnold, 
2s. 6d.) shows some originality in arrangement, and 
is a good practical book for those who are not par- 
ticular of the coherency of the early exercises. It 
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seems to us that the subject-matter of early exercises 
is of the first importance, that it should be such as to 
touch the life and thoughts of the learner, and that the 
sentences should not be incoherent ; but others are of 
a different opinion. 

A book thoroughly to be recommended is P. S. 
Allen’s Selections from Erasmus, principally from 
his Epistles (Clarendon Press, 4s.), which would 
vastly entertain the fifth or sixth form. The spelling 
and syntax have been normalized, but not quite 
completely ; the style is Erasmus, and that is good 
enough for any one with a literary taste. The 
subjects are delightful: a few of the best are a 
Domestic Affray (a quarrel between mistress and 
servant, ending in a free fight), a Winter Journey, a 
Visit to a Country House, an Oxford Dinner Party 
(with a fable about Cain invented by Erasmus), his 
Apologia pro Vita Sua, sketches of Fisher, Warham, 
and More, and others describing English and Con- 
tinental life. In connexion with this we may mention 
Professor Bywater’s pamphlet on the Zvasmzan Pro- 
nunciation of Greek (Clarendon Press, Is. net). 

A. P. Babb’s Selected Essays of Seneca (Mac- 
millan, 3s. 6a.) may be recommended as a useful 
introduction to a new author; it affords valuable 
illustrations of Roman society under the early empire, 
and the practical applications of Stoicism. The book 
includes the Afocolocyntosis, carefully annotated. 
G. A. T. Davies edits Ovid Metamorphoses xi. 
{expurgated) with too many notes (Clarendon Press). 
We may call attention to Dr. J. Simon’s edition of 
Plutarch’s Avéstetdes (Teubner, M. 1.80, paper), 
with German notes in a separate pamphlet. The 
book is well printed with good margins. A German 
translation, Adriss der guiechischen Metrik, of M. P. 
Masqueray’s book on metre (Teubner, M. 5, 244 pp., 
without index) is a compact and useful book which 
supplies a real want, if one that is little felt in the 
present age. 

New editions are before us of several books in Haupt 
and Sauppe’s series with German notes: Virgil’s 
Bucolicsand Georgics, by P. Denticke (3 M.), Horace’s 
Epistles, by Heinze (3 M. 60), Cicero’s Brutus, by 
O. Jahn (3 M.), Schneidewin and Nauck’s Phzloctetes 
of Sophocles, and Lucian’s WMigrinus, the Cock, and 
Icaromenippus, by J. Sommerbrodt and R. Helm 
(1 M. 80). G. A. Davies edits the abridged edition 
of Jebb’s 7rachiniae (Cambridge University Press, 
4s.), which omits the translation and the more 
controversial notes, and gives everything that any 
one could possibly want to explain the play. An 
Acting Edition of the Mostellaria of Plautus, with 
an English verse translation, by G. Norwood, 
comes from the Manchester University Press (1s. net). 
This will certainly be useful for school speech days. 
Plato’s Agology, by H. Williamson, is added to 
Macmillan’s School Classics (2s. 6a@.). It can scarcely 
be said that a new edition was wanted, but this is 
carefully and fully edited, with introduction, notes, 
and English summary of the text. 

A Latin phrase book for classical schools is the 
Fraseologia Ciceroniana by W. Pirrone (Sandron, 
Milan). The quotations, with references, are col- 
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lected under subject-headings. There is a Latin index 
which will make the book useful to those who do not 
read Italian. 

C. Wright’s Short History of Greek Literature 
(American Book Co., N.Y.) is satisfactory: the book 
deals with the chief topics and authors, and does not 
give too many details of those less important. It has 
a short bibliography to each chapter. E. E. Firth 
has published a First History of Greece (Methuen, 
Is. 6d@.), which groups the history round a few great 
names, the right thing to do for young children ; but 
the style is dry. 

Finally may be mentioned a useful and unpretend- 
ing Short History of Greece for Schools to the death 
of Alexander the Great, by W. S, Hett (Methuen, 
35. 6a., 316 pp.), and H. S. Jones’s Roman 
Empire in the Story of the Nations (Unwin, 5s.). 
The latter book fills an empty place. Its scope is 
from B.C. 29 to A.D. 476, and it is well told and 
illustrated. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


Vortrige und Aufsitze. Ivo BRuNs. Miinchen: 
Beck, 1905. Paper M. 8.503 Cl. M. 10. 


Opuscula Academica JOHANNIS VAHLENI. Pt. I, 
Prooemia Indicibus Lectionum praeposita, i-xxxiii. 
Teubner, 1907. M.12. Pt. II.: xxxiv-lxiii. M. 14. 


Ausgewahite kleine Schriften. 


HEINRICH GELZER. 


Teubner, 1907. M. 5. 


Ivo BRUNS, who died in 1901 at his prime, was not 
only a scholar but a musician and man of letters: he 
is best known to scholars by his book, Das /itter- 
arische Portrat der Griechen. He was the author of 
a number of studies of a more scholastic turn; but 
his importance lies rather on the literary than the 
scholastic side, and he represents a type rare any- 
where, especially rare in Germany. The twenty 
essays in this book (not all classical) are characteristic 
of this side of scholarship. Amongst the subjects 
dealt with are the Homeric question, the drama, 
women in Attica, satire, Marcus Aurelius, Attic 
theories of love and love-philtres, Montaigne, Eras- 
mus, and music. Lucian and Erasmus would 
naturally appeal to his literary sense. Bruns’s style 
is clear and pleasing, and the essays, whilst not 
profound, are agreeable to read and would be likely 
to attract readers to study. 

Prof. Vahlen, following a national custom, had 
been in the habit of prefixing to the university lecture 
list an essay on some subject that had been engaging 
his attention. For the world such essays are buried 
and lost, unless the more valuable of them be re- 
published in some form. Here are collected those 
which Vahlen wrote between the years 1875 and 
1906. They are mostly critical, and include a wide 
range of subjects: Aristotle, Plato, Theocritus, Livy, 
Ennius, Plautus, Accius, Pacavius, Verrius Flaccus 
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and Suetonius, Tacitus, Longinus, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Cicero, Lucian, Sophocles, Juvenal, Aristophanes, 
Horace, Propertius, Euripides, Virgil, Callimachus. 
This immense variety of detail needs a full index, 
which (70 pp.) is added to the second part. 

Gelzer was chiefly interested in Church history. 
This volume contains studies of Byzantine history 
and of monachism, notes of conversations with Ernst 
Curtius, and other papers on modern topics. There 
is a good deal that is of no permanent interest in the 
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accounts of his travels in company with Curtius, 
which seem to be largely extracts from a diary; but 
several of the papers deserve preservation. One isa 
sketch of the history and legends of the ancient 
hospice of St. Maurice; another describes the 
Armenian Monastery at Venice; the relation of 
State and Church in Byzantium is a third, and a 
fourth is an essay on the work of Bishop. Leontius, 
a Greek writer of the seventh century. This author 
is remarkable for his popular style. 





NEWS AND 


THE concluding number of the second 
volume of the Classical Quarterly is chiefly 
taken up with historical papers. Miss 
Matthaei writes on Arbitration and Media- 
tion in Ancient International Ethics, and 
Mr. Rice Holmes discusses the site of the 
Battlefield of Old Pharsalus or Pharsalia, 
a map showing the military dispositions 
according to the various authorities being 
appended, while Mr. Stobart deals with the 
Senate under Augustus. Mr. J. Fraser makes 


Contributions to the Study of Greek Adverbs 


ending in -s. Mr. Kronenberg has critical 
notes on Apuleius, the Editor a few on 
Athenaeus, Mr. Cook Wilson a note on 
Clement of Alexandria, and Mr. Housman 
one on a passage of Manilius. We observe 
two new names among the Associate Editors, 
Principal Peterson, of the M‘Gill University, 
Montreal,and Professor Tucker of Melbourne. 


THE annual meeting of the Classical 
Association was held at Birmingham early in 
October. It was well attended, especially if 
we consider the time of the year, which made 
it difficult for schoolmasters or university 
lecturers to come. At the reception, the 
play, and the President’s address some 
hundreds of Birmingham citizens were pres- 
ent besides the members, and there is no 
doubt that the meeting should give a spur 
to classical studies in the city and its 
University. 

The Hippolytus of Euripides was per- 
formed in Mr. Murray’s English version 
by Miss Horniman’s company; and it 
gave great pleasure to a somewhat critical 
audience. The acting of Phaedra was 


COMMENTS 


especially striking; Mrs. Wheeler acted a 
difficult part in the most natural manner, 
and showed the most intense feeling, which 
made a deep impression. All the choric 
odes were declaimed by the leader, whilst 
the chorus danced, an ingenious device 
which enabled the audience to hear the 
words of the odes. It was felt, however, by 
many, that the rimes of the verse spoilt the 
illusion. Murray’s verse is so graceful that 
it reads well; but that it does not do equally 
well for acting will, we think, be admitted. 

The President’s address was chiefly 
remarkable because it was given by Mr. 
Asquith. Perhaps we may hope for a little 
more encouragement for literature and for 
unremunerative research, now that the King’s 
chief minister is interested in these matters. 
Mr. Asquith discussed the present state of 
classical study; and said, by the way, that 
the reformed scheme of Latin pronunciation 
was now the rule in schools aided by the 
Board of Education. 


WE are glad to see the third volume of 
the English translation of Ferrero’s Greatness 
and Decline of Rome (Heinemann, 6s. net). 
There ought to be a large sale for. this 
brilliant book. It succeeds, as few histories 
do, in making the past live; the persons 
seem like real human beings, not puppets or 
mere names. The author’s skill is more 
remarkable in this volume, since the history 
is peculiarly complicated. Sig. Ferrero takes. 
his own view of the persons and their motives, 
which may or may not be always right: but 
there is no question as to the absorbing 
interest of his tale. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


Italy.—A remarkable Graeco-Roman relief was 
recently discovered near Torre de! Padiglione in the 
Roman Campagna. The find was purely accidental, 
being made in the course of agricultural operations 
of the Fondi Rustict institute, which is trying to 
reclaim the malarious lands of the district, and even 
the remains of the villa in which the relief was buried 
were hitherto unknown. A labourer, who was 
trenching the ground, struck the slab at a depth of 
less than two feet. Its back was fortunately upper- 
most, and so exactly was it adjusted on a bed of 
soft earth that its position was evidently due to 
careful and deliberate secretion, as in the case of 
many works of art at Rome, and was not the result 
of chance. Its extraordinarily good condition points 
to the same fact, for the surface is quite fresh and 
undamaged, while the slab is so thin that it could not 
fail to have been broken by a fall. It is of large 
size, measuring about five fe. by two, and the 
subject is a portrait of Antinoos, the favourite of 
Hadrian, in the guise of a silvan deity. He is 
dressed in a short, sleeved tunic, with his right 
shoulder bare, and holds a curved knife of peculiar 
shape with which he is gathering grapes from a vine. 
Behind him is a dog, the usual companion of rustic 
characters, and in front an altar, bearing on the top 


a pine-cone and on the side the sculptor’s signature, 


ANTWNIANOC AGMPOAEICIEYC ETTOIE!. 


The divinity of Antinoos is marked by a crown of 
pine-cones on his head. By the inscription a new 
name is added to the already considerable list of the 
school of Aphrodeisias in Caria, but the quality of the 
work reveals this Antonianus as a far greater artist 
than any of his fellows whose efforts have survived. 
It is really a work of unexpected excellence, and 
deserves a high place among the products of the 
Graeco-Roman period. It is interesting to note that 
there was instituted in the year 133, in the neighbour- 
ing town of Lanuvium, a college of cadltores Dianae 
et Antinoi, with which the erection of the relief was 
probably connected.? 


AFRICA. 


Tunis.—In June of last year a curious find was 
made by Greek sponge-fishers off Mahdia, on the east 
coast of Tunis. It consisted of heaps of marble 
columns of various sizes, together with numerous 
objects in bronze. Many of these, according to the 
sailors, were too heavy to be raised, but among the 
bronzes which have been recovered there are some 
pieces of importance. These are the statue of a 
winged boy, a terminal figure of Dionysos, and two 
fragments of a cornice moulding decorated each with 
a woman’s head in full relief. The boy is standing 


1 Comptes Rendus de [ Acad. des Inscr., 1908, Mai- 
juin, p. 338. 


with his right foot advanced and his right hand raised 
to his head; the left arm is missing. Both the pose 
and modelling of the figure show the influence of 
the style of Praxiteles, but the work is of Roman 
date. The term of Dionysos points more strongly to 
a Greek original; the dignity of pose and the formal 
rendering of beard and moustache suggest the manner 
of the early fifth century, and more definitely the 
archaistic style of Callimachos and others. The two 
female heads are also Greek in spirit, but reflect the 
art of a later age, the Hellenistic period. They 
are on the angles of a cornice, and as one looks to the 
left and the other to the right, it is probable that 
both come from the front of the same building, where 
they decorated the corners of the pediment. Other 
pieces from the find were smaller, a statuette and a 
mask of a child, lamps, and ornaments of furniture. 
The remains lie some seven miles from the shore, and 
at a depth of twenty fathoms, and as it is hardly 
possible that the coast-line has receded to this extent, 
they may be supposed to represent the somewhat 
miscellaneous cargo of a wrecked ship rather than a 
submerged Roman city.? 5 
In enlarging an hotel at Korbous in December last, 

a Latin inscription was excavated. The marble slab 
on which it is engraved is framed by a raised mould- 
ing, and the letters are very small, less than a third 
of an inch in height, but clearly though not regularly 
cut. The text reads 

D-LAELIVS.D.-F 

BALBVS -Q- PRO 

PR-ASSA-DESTRICTA 

SOLARIVMQVE 

FACIVNDV - COERAV. 


Several persons of the name mentioned are known to 
history; but M. Merlin, who publishes the inscrip- 
tion, favours its attribution toa Decius Laelius, who 
was with the proconsul Quintus Cornificius as 
governor of Africa in 43 B.c. The archaic style of 
the text and the title of guaestor pro practore argue 
in favour of the Republican date. There are other 
uncommon points in the inscription. The word assa, 
stoves, here used to signify the ca/idarium of a bath, 
does not occur elsewhere in inscriptions, and only 
once appears in literature, in a letter of Cicero (ad Q. 
Fr., ili. 1, 2). Destrtctarium is also a rare word, 
being found only in an inscription of Sulla’s time 
from the Stabian baths at Pompeii (C./.Z., x. 829). 
This is consequently one of the earliest inscriptions of 
Africa. The baths of the Colonia Julia Carpitan- 
orum were well known. Livy mentions the place 
under the name of Aguwae Calidae, and considerable 
remains of the buildings are said to have been extant 
some years before the French occupation.® 


2 Tbidem, Avril, p. 245. 3 Jbtdem, Mars, p. 120. 
P- 245 P 


The British Museum, E. J. FORSDYKE. 
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VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


DIALOGUE WITH THE NINE SISTERS. 


Ronsard. Muses. 
Pour avoir trop aimé vostre bande inégale, 
Muses, qui defiez (ce dites vous) le temps, 
J’ay les yeux tout battus, la face toute pasle, 
Le chef grison et chauve, et je n’ay que 
trente ans. 


Au nocher! qui sans cesse erre sur la marine 

Le teint noir appartient ; le soldat n’est point 
beau 

Sans estre tout poudreux; qui courbe la 
poitrine 

Sur nos livres, est laid s’il n’a pasle le peau. 

Mais quelle recompense aurois-je de tant 
suivre 

Vos danses nuict et jour, un laurier sur le 
front ? 

Et cependant les ans aux quels je deusse vivre 

En plaisirs et en jeux comme poudre s’en vont. 


Vous aurez, en vivant, une fameuse gloire, 

Puis, quand vous serez mort, vostre nom 
fleurira : 

L’age, de siécle en siécle, aura de vous 
memoire ; 

Vostre corps seulement au tombeau pourrira. 


O le gentil loyer !? Que sert au viel Homére, 

Ores* qu’il n’est plus rien, sous la tombe, 
la-bas, 

Et qu’ n’a plus ny chef, ny bras, ny jambe 
entiére, 

Si son renom fleurist, ou s’il ne fleurist pas! 

Vous estes abusé. Le corps dessous la lame * 

Pourry ne sent plus rien, aussy ne lui en chaut.° 

Mais un tel accident n’arrive point 4 l’ame, 

Qui sans matiére vist immortelle 14 haut. 


Bien! Je vous suyvray donc d’une face 
plaisante, 

Dussé-je trespasser de l’estude vaincu, 

Et ne fust-ce qu’a fin que la race suyvante 

Ne me reproche point qu’oysif j’'aye vescu. 


Vela ® saigement dit. Ceux dont la fantaisie 
Sera réligieuse et devote envers Dieu, 
Tousjours acheveront quelque grand poesie 
Et dessus leur renom la Parque n’aura lieu. 
RONSARD. 
(Belloc’s Avril, p. 129.) 
3 now that. 


1 pilot. 2 condition of tenure. 
8 vela= voila. 


4tombstone. ‘chaloir, to matter. 


Poeta. Musae. 


Musarum nimius nouem 

cultor, saecla quibus gloria uincere, 
lippus bis tria finio 

lustra: os pallor habet, nix tenues comas. 


Nautae nonne uago color 
fuscus, nonne suus gratia militi 
puluis? quique Heliconiis 
incumbunt studiis, pallida frons decet. 


Sed quid sic meream choros 
noctes atque dies lauriger insequens, 
dum quae fert uenerem et iocos 

aetas, puluis uti, fugerit irrita ? 


Viues no. sine nomine, 

defunctique colent usque superstitem 
famam saecla sequentia : 

tantum membra lues et tumulus prement. 


O quam conditio bona ! 

refert Maeonidae, dum tumulo latet 
torpens pectore et artubus, 

uiuat nomen adhuc an lateat simul ? 


Erras : nam sine sensibus 
securumque mali corpus humo iacet : 
expers corporeae luis 
aeterna in supero mens uiget aethere. 


Ergo uos hilaris sequar, ' 

euictus studio depeream licet, 
atque aetas modo postera 

docta haec opprobrio uindicet otia. 


Pulcre ! nam pia uatibus 
si mens insita nec numinis immemor, 
semper magnum aliquod canent, 
nec Parca iniciet nominibus manum. 


H. RackKHamM. 
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HYMN TO OUR LADY OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


(From Catudlus xxxiv.) 


D1ana’s youths and maids are we, 

Devote to her in fealty ; 

Come, youths and maidens, passion-free, 
Sing Dian in a round. 


Latona’s Child, whom she did bear 
To mightiest Jove a mighty heir, 
And by the Delian olive fair 

Laid lowly on the ground, 


That on the hills thou shouldst be Queen, 
And Lady of the woodland green, 
Ruling the glade’s sequestered scene 

And rivers that resound ; 


All mothers who in birth-throes quail 

‘Juno Lucina’ do thee hail : 

Strong Trivia thou, Moon-goddess pale 
With light from Phoebus found. 


Goddess, that by thy monthly road 

Dost mete the year out to its node, 

Thou mak’st the farmer’s rude abode 
With goodly fruit abound. 


Thy Name be hallowed, whichsoe’er 

Doth like thee best: keep in thy care 

The Roman race, nor yet impair 
Thine ancient aid renowned. 


J. Wicut Durr. 
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